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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1884. 


THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE 


“ For schoolboys of fourteen and .> ards this edition is not to be 
beaten, and we can congratulate Mr, Verity and the University Press 
upon the — ation of what will probably become the standard school 
edition of this play.”—Gvarpiay, 

° ° ’ . 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by A. W. VERITY, M.A., 
— Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 
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Milton.—Paradise Lost. Books I., II. 
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A NEW MANUAL for CONFIRMATION CANDIDATES. 


The Church Catechism Explained. By 
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Answers. By C. SMITH, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


(HAGEN UND HILDE bine § SUSEUH). Edited by H. J. 
by H. J. WOLSTENHOLME, B.A. Lond. 3s. 6d. 
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Edited by J. S. 
REID, Litt.D. 3s. 6d. 
Euripides. —Hecuba. 
[ Preparing. 
SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 4s. 
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i . By R. 
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T op 
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BALL, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
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GINNERS. By 8. L. LONEY, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


Elements of Statics and Dynamics, By 


S. L. LONEY, M.A. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 
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Lonpon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, 
Campripce University Press WAREHOUSE, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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| 6 me apne by Rayne & Co ., 40, Norfo'k Street, Strand, We 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 


[THE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 
115, FLEET STREET, E.c. 
Lowest Charges Highest Speed. 
Every kind of Type writing Work Done 
Price List :—115, Fleet Street, London, 


J‘O PUBLISHERS.—A GENTLEMAN 


of experience in Magazine and Weekly Newspaper manageme nt 
open to another ENGAGEMENT. Highest references.—** Bewics,” 
ree Cottage, Southgate Green, N 


A LADY has a superb collection of old 

OAK FURNITURE, FOR SALE, cheap, consisting of rare 
Cabinet, with genuine old date upon it, Corner Cupboard, Grand- 
father’s "brass- face Clocks. Dower Che st, massive Wardrobe, and Tam- 
o-Shanter Table ; all richly carved ; suitable for gentleman's mansion; 
seen here, or sketches forwarded.—* Lavy,” Cromwell House, Morton, 
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WANTED, a TEACHER of MODERN 


and ANCIENT GREEK. Must be able to speak Greek and 
be also well versed in the Literature. 
Apply by letter, Central School of Foreign Tongues, Howard House, 
Arundel Street, Strand. 


ro INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 


MEN in all parts, willipg to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to “best | — 


University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may be obts uined (free sw by. sending a state- 
ment of requirements to R. J. Bexvon, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Str and. 


\ R. KIRWAN, _LESS( INS i in SPEECH 


Illustrated Dramatic Readings (a combination of speech, 
pictures, and music), Selections. Literary Lectures. — Address, 


3, Vernon Place, W.C. 


PYRON — SHELLEY — KEATS: IN 


MEMORIAM ENDOWED YEARLY PRIZES for the BEST 
ESSAY in ENGLISH, written by a Woman of any nation. Third set. 
With Portrait of Foundress and “Gossip.” 1s. 1d.—For rules, send 
wddressed halfpenny wrapper to Rost Many Crawsuay, Bwich, 
Breconshire. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


@ and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 pars 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET “LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
prese nted by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 

avourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLIC A- 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS, 
CATALOGU ES sent on application 

PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
- - > 

EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

&c.—K ING, SELL _ & RAILTON, Limited, high- class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., are 
prepares | to undertake the Printing and Publishing of ‘first-class 


ewspapers Magazines, Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, 
Articles of Association, Minutes of Evidence, &., in the best style: 
Their offices are fitted with the latest improvements in Rotary and 
other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Type 
employ none but first-class workmen. 
for Editorial Offices, free. 
Telephone 2759, 


. and they 
Facilities upon the premises 
Advertising and P ublishing De epartme uts 


conducted, Telegraph, “ Africanism London.” 








THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and 
TRAINING FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its students a fiae 


Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resipent Director. 





GRESHAM COLLEGE, 


BASINGHALL STREET, E.c. 


LECTURES on the GEOMETRY of CHANCE, by KARL 

PEARSON, MA. (Gresham Professor of Geomet TUESDAY, 

Jaxvary 30, ON GUESSES and hy eg O WEDNESDAY, 
DAY, Fesrvary 1, 0 


Jancany 31, ON TEETOTU MS; THURS R 
LEMS in EVOLUTION; FRIDAY, Frsrvary 2, EVO LUTION in 
MAN. The Lectures will be illustrated by Lantern and Diagram. 
They commence at 6 p.m., and are Free to the Public. 





NCIENT ART. —TALFOURD ELY, 

FS give, in the LECTURE THEATRE, 

SOUTH KENSINGTON usEU M (by a of the Lords of the 

Committee of Council on en ation), at 8 p.m., on SATURDAY, 

Fenavary 10th, a PUBLIC LEC TURE on “ THE ARTS of Eexet 
and ASSYRIA in their RELATION to saese of a 


Lecture will be ree ad by the Oxy-hydrogen Lante Mr. ELY 

will also give, at 2.45 p.m., on Freprcary isth, "sth arth, and 22nd. 
DEMONSTRATIONS on "ANTIQU ITIES in the ; BRITIS MUSEUM 
(by in -- of the Trustees). For details and for “tickets (price 
£1 1s.; Teachers and Schools at half fee) write to Mr. Ey, 73, Par- 
liament Hill Road, Hampstead, N.W. The Public will be admitted 
to the Introductory Lecture without payment or tickets. 


oe ee See 


Mr. G. SYNGE, F.G.S., is willing to take a FEW STUDENTS in his 
LABURATORY for the following ELEMENTARY COURSE, to 
begin on FEBRUARY Ist, and finish J UNE 30th.—Chemical Analysis 
(Qualitative), Microscopic Analysis, Spectrum Analysis, Blowpipe 
Analysis, Crystallography, -; “a by Hardness by Specitic 
Gravity, Magnetic Properties, & 

Special arrangements for Ladies wishing to Study the Elementary 
Branches of this subject. 

For particulars and Syllabus of © Couspe apply by, Jette bere any time, to 
Mr. G. Syne, Addison Studios, Blythe ad, Kensington ; or 
personally, ¢ any Wednesday morning between 11 tal i. Kindly enclose 
visiting care 








ROYAL ACADEMY é ARTS. The 
WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN tiil 6 p.m., and is 
ae by Ele ave at dusk and on dark days. 


CATALOGUES | 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & cv., _%, _Bouo Square. 





FOREIGN BOOKS A AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. — 


This day is published, in 1 vol , price 4s. 
THE 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


FOR 1894. 


Also, price 4s., ; 
UBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS: 
Being a Supplement to the “ University Calendar for 1894.’ 
Hope ES, F 166ts & Co 0., , Ltd., Dublin. Lonemans & Co., London. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 
74, New Oxford Street, London, 

Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 
THE GREAT MASTERS. 
Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 

following Collections :— 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, | LOUVRE, PARIS, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
UFFIZI, FLORENCE, HERMITAGE, ST. PETERS=- 
PITTI, FLORENCE, BURG. 





ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, PRADO, MADRID, 
FLORENCE, VATICAN, ROME, 
AMSTERD@M, | HAARLEM, 
THE HAGUE, FRANKFORT, 
AND 


THE PARIS SALONS. 

A L..RGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, 
BOUDOIR, Xe. ! ins 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 

ef 184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 


68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, One SHILLING. pase D, 


AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 
New Pameucet—Free on Appuicatiox. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 





DRAWING-ROOM | 





NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown ‘8yo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 
THE WEARIED CHRIST, | and _ other 
Sermons. By Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
“* Very frank in tone, and modern in application.” 
' The Bookman, 
Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 


PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 
“ As striking and su; tive as has pub- 
lished..,...The book is of helpfal taonehte.” 
Christian World, 
Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 


THE | GoD of the AMEN, and other 


vi Replete fe with a keen spiritual insight, combined with an 
aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which cannot fail 
to both impress and charm the reader.””—Vethodist Times, 


Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 
~ lw 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
ohn. 
Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 


Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, PuBLisHEnrs, 
21 anp 22, Furnivat Strrezt. E.C.; and all Booksellers. 


J 
THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. 
By PERCY RUSSELL. 
With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 
Sixth Edition, Revised. a= 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s 
With Portrai 
The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says: “A very complete manual 
and guide for journalist and author. ti is not a merely practical work 
—it is literary and appreciative of literature i in its best semse...... We 
have little else but praise for the volume.” 
DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
18, BOUV ERIE | STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BLREKEBECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chencery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 

=. on demand. 
r CENT. on CURRENT pany on the minimum 

m. § ces, when not drawn below £100 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES puschesed and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums ou 

deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW om FWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
a. ee 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVE SCROFT, Manager. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 











pb * & CO’S Al SAUCE, 


ours, 3) PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


POTTED ) MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
FiSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
TURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS — 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET 
MAYFAIR. W. 


PREMIER 
‘VINOLIA” SOAP 


FOR THE HOUSEHOLD COSTS 
4d. A TABLET. 





BREAKFAST— SUPPER 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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READY FEBRUARY 1st. 


ST. RONAN’S WELL. 2 vols. 


TEN ETCHINGS by and after Sir GEORGE REID, P.R.S.A., W. HOLE, RB.S.A., 
A. FORESTIER, and R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A. 


Introduction and Notes by ANDREW LANG. 





Loypon: JOHN C. NIMMO, 


14, Kine Witi1AM Srreet, STRAND. 








BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, ‘THE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 


No. 940.—FEBRUARY, 1894,—2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS:—Tue Ricn Miss Ripperz, by Dorothea | THE GEOGRAPHY of MAMMALS. By W. L. Scuater, M.A., F.Z.S. 
Gerarp.— Dean Stantey.——Guosts BEFORE THE Law, | 


by Andrew Lang.—Sa.mon-F its, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, | THE SIBERIAN SEA: the Nansen Expedition. By Capt. Wicerys. 
BEING A Fire- 


Bart., M.P.——Tue Srory or Marcrépe.: 
stpe History or A Firesarre Famity. Chaps. X.-XUI.— 


Tue GoveRNMENT AND Scottish Arrarrs.—A Sone oF | ITALIAN EXPLORATIONS in the JUB BASIN. 
Giex Duyx.—Corrymesia, by Moira O’Neill.——Ayrsua—a 
Wire or tue Proruet Manammep, by Walter B. Harris.—— 


Tuirty Years or Su1xar—IIL, by Sir Edward Braddon.—— 


Tue Ricut Hoy. Eowarp Stannore.— Tue Exp.—-ARMED | OBITUARY: Sir Samuel White Baker. By E. G. Ravensrern. 


Evrore: Sea Power, by General Sir Archibald Alison, 
Bart., G.C.B. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epinsurcu anp Lonvon. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
FEBRUARY. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR TYNDALL. By Hernerr Srencen. 
OXFORD REVISITED. By Prof. Gotowin Smitu. 

FABIAN ECONOMICS. By W. H. Mattock. 

SCIENCE and MONTE CARLO. By Prof. Kart Pearson. 
ANTARCTICA: a Vanished Austral Land. By Heney O. Fornes. 
A LONDON HOUSE of SHELTER. By Harotp Bov toy. 

THE ITALY of TO-DAY. By An Onserver. 


THE LIFE and WORKS of REMBRANDT. By Watter Arm- 
STRONG. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. By Vavcuan Nasu. 
THE RELIGION of the PIANOFORTE. By G. Berxanp Saaw. 
THE REVOLT of the DAUGHTERS. By Lady Jeune. 





Cuarman & Haut, Ltd. 





FEBRUARY, 1894. Price 1s. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
ConrTeENTs. 
THE CHILDREN of NELSON. By “Navricvs.” 
CONE IMPRESSIONS of AMERICA. (Concluded.) 


IS THE HOPE of OUR CENTURY an ILLUSION? 
AvBeron HERBERT. 

HISTORIC DUELS. (Mlustrated.) By Ecrntox Caste. 

THE PRE AGEING of CHRIST and the PRACTICE of HIS 
CHURC . — Reply to Count Tolstoi.) 

ne’ Right Reverend the Bisnor or Ripon. 
> BR the aD the Arcupgacoy or Lonpon. 
3. By the Rev. J. Rickany, 8.J. 
4. By the Rev. J. Guinness Rocers. 
THE THEATRE LIBRE of PARIS. (Ilustrated.) 
: Apevarpr Betioc. 

NIHILISM : as it is: a Reply. By Strerniak. 

JOHN LOCKE'S. POCKET-BOOK. (Illustrated ) 
Wititamson, D. Lit. 

THE NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION and its CRITICS: a | 
Reply. By Cuartes W. Macara (Committee, National Lifeboat | 
Institution). 

A COMMONPLACE CHAPTER.—I. By Hvnert Crackantuorre. 

CHESS. (With Problems.) By I. Guysperc. 


| 
Aanten: Ws. Hersemann, 21, Bedford Miseet, w.c. | 


THE | 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 8S. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 33, JANUARY. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
1. Articles. 
THE BATTLE of HASTINGS. Part I. By T. A. Arcuen. 
THE BATTLE of HASTINGS. Part II. By Miss Kate Norcate. 
PIETER CORNELISZOON HOOFT. By the Rev. Grorcr 
Epsunpson. 
THE ROYAL NAVY UNDER CHARLES I. 
M. Orrennerm. 
am Notes fr Documents.—3. Reviews of Books.—4. Correspondence.— 
ist of Historwal suas recently published.—6, Contents 
Peviodigns Publications. ad a 


By George! 


Part Il. By 


London: Lonemans, Green & Co. | 


New York 15 East 16th Street. * 





' 
By Water 


By the Hon. | 


| 
' 
By Manrie 


| Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book 


| Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
| For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 


Offices : 14, HEINRETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


Summary or Contents. FEBRUARY. Price 2s. 
| | KURDISTAN. By Captain F. R. Macnsett, R.A. 


The SOUTHERN PLATEAU of BOLIVIA, By Cuantzs M.S. Pastey. 
| TWO BOOKS on CENTRAL ASIA. 


| COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. Mitt... 
GEOGRAPHY at the CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 
Concer, 


RAVENSTEN. 
THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 
THE MONTHLY RECORD. 





graphy. G. Scu.icuter.—The Sea Route to Siberia. J. Procter. 


| est ee of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, SESSION 


NEW MA 
| London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street. 
‘MUDIE’S 
| SELECT 
| 
| 


LIBRARY. 


| Por the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 

| 

| TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum, 





B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and | 


| thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

| LIBRARY BOXES. GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


| All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
| greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 


|} MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication — this Librezy. 


| MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
| out, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t., E. c 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 





| 
| 
| 





By Cuartes T. 
By E. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE: The Determination of Longitudes by Photo- 


— APHICAL LITERATURE of the MONTH.— 





DAVID DOUGLAS’S 


LIST. 


2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


From Originals at Abbotsford and elsewhere. 


“* In perusing these fascinating we seem to 
live Sir Walter’s life over again along with him.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s.; and 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


** Reads like a romance.’’—Scotsman. 
** As thrilling as any tragedy.’’— Times. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SACRIFICE: 
ITS PROPHECY AND FULFILMENT. 


The Baird Lecture for 1892-93. By ARCHIBALD 
SCOTT, D.D., Minister of St. George’s, Edin- 
burgh, Author of “ Buddhism and Obristianity : : 
a Parallel and a Contrast.’’ 





2 vols., demy 8vo, Illustrated, 25s. 


THE HEREDITARY SHERIFFS 
OF GALLOWAY. 


Their ‘‘ Forbears ’ and Friends, their Courts and 
Customs of the Times, with Notes of the Early 
History, Ecclesiastical Legends, the Baronage, 
and Place Names of the Province. By the late 
Sir ANDREW AGNEW, Bart., of Lochnaw. 


In demy 8vo, Vol. I., now ready, 12s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE SCOTTISH 
CHURCH. 


By W. STEPHEN, 
Rector of St. Augustine’s, Dumbarton. 





3 vols., demy 8vo, 45s. 


CELTIC SCOTLAND: 
A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ALBAN. 


By the late WILLIAM F. SKENE, D.C.L., LL.D., 


Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. ’ Second 


Edition, carefully Revised by the Author, with 
a new Index to the entire Work. 


Vol. I.—HISTORY and ETHNOLOGY. lis. 
Vol. Il.—QHURCOH and CULTURE. lis. 
Vol. III.—LAND and PEOPLE. 15s. 


3 vols., crown 8vo, 22s. 6d. 


HORE SUBSECIV4E. 


By JOHN BROWN, M.D., F.R.S.E. 


Vol. I.—LOCKE and SYDENHAM. Sixth 
Edition, with Portrait by James 
Faed, 7s. 6d. 

Vol. II.—RAB and his FRIENDS, Four- 





ustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archeologists, and those caenged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Kecords. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book I Uustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c. ae. at a moderate cost, 
Specimens and price list on application. 


Vol. I1l.—JOHN LEECH. 


teenth Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Sixth Edition, with 
Portrait by Sir George Reid, P.R.8.A. 
7s. 6d. 


Epvinsurcu: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10, CastLz Street 
Lonvon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIstT. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. | 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MA GAZINE | 


Coytrents for FEBRUARY, 1894. 
I. A BEGINNER. By Raopa Bnrovenror. 
Iv.—VI. 
II. EARLY RECOLLECTIONS of TENNYSON, 
Ill. “ bar E CITTADINA D’UNA VERA 


Chaps. 


IV. THEOPHRASTE RENAUDOT. 
V. A WORD for HANNAH MORE. 
VI. A BIT of BLUE RIBBON. 
VIL. IMPRESSIONS of RAJPUTANA.—I. JODHPORE. 
VIL. THE GREATER GLORY. Chaps. LII.—LVII. 
IX. THE GAUCHOS at HOME. 


X. AN SER AE ES. By Frayces Mary Pearp. 
Chaps. IV.—V. 


NEW WORKS. 
FREDERIC HILL : an Autobio- 


graphy of Fifty Years in Times of Reform. Being the 
Recollections of a Retired Civil Servant. By his 
Daughter, CONSTANCE HILL. demy 8vo, 
with Portrait, 16s. 

“The pages teem with stories and pieces of history. 
local and national, political and literary, all told with a 
charming simplicity and distinctness.” 

Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


1 vol., 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of NAPO- 


LEON. From the French of Arthur Lévy, by STEPHEN 
LOUIS SIMEON, Translator of ** The Youth of Frederick 
the Great,” &c. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 28s. 

“The author has collected with rare skill and industry, 
from a vast literature of correspondence and memoirs, the 
more amiable and magnanimous traits of the great Cor- 
sican...... He has produced a book of fascinating interest, and 
thrown vivid and various lights on the whole period of which 
he treats.””—Mr. W. E. H. Lecxy on “ Napoleon Intime,” in 
the Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


THE CONVERSATIONS of 


JAMES NORTHCOTE, R.A. Recorded by WILLIAM 
HAZLITT. A New Edition, Edited. with an Essay on 
Hazlitt and a Note on Northcote, by EDMUND GOSSE. 
1 vol., crown mnie 6s. 


"NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


THE GREATER GLORY. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of “ An Old Maid’s Love,” Xe. 
8 vols., crown Syo. 





SECOND EDITION. 


DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary 


CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “Sir Charles Danvers,”’ 
&ec. 38 vols., crown Svo. 

* The brightness of Diana, her good sense, and her loyalty, 
make her worth a dozen of ——_ heroines. Altogether the 
novel will be found exceptionally entertaining, and fully 
meriting the popularity it is likely to obtain.”’—( raphic. 


The VICAR of LANGTHWAITE 


By LILY WATSON. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BRITOMART. By Mrs. Herbert 


MARTIN, Author ‘of “Bonnie Lesley,” &c. 3 vols., 
crown S8vo. 
“ A truly beautiful story. Itis the purpose of this delightful 


LABOUR AND THE POPULAR 





Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


WELFARE. 


BY 


W. H. MALLOCK, 


Author of “‘ Is Life Worth Living ? ’’?*‘ Social 
Equality,” &c. 


Vol. I., demy 8vo, price 15s. 


THE PRINCIPLES 


Or 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
J. SHIELD ‘NICHOLSON, 


Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Edinburgh. 


Crewn 8vo, price 5s. 
THE PROCESS 
OF ARGUMENT: 


A Contribution to Logic. 
BY 
ALFRED SIDGWICK, 


Author of ‘‘ Fallacies,’’ ‘‘ Distinction and the 
Criticism of Beliefs,’’ &c. 


Demy 8vo, price 21s. 


A YEAR AMONGST THE 
PERSIANS. 


BY 
EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A., M.B., 


Fellow of Pembroke Oollege, and Lecturer in 
Persian to the University of Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 


OUR LIFE IN THE 
SWISS HIGHLANDS. 


BY 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 
And his DAUGHTER MARGARET. 


In 2 vols., post 8vo, price 25s. 


THE REMAINS 


OF 


ANCIENT ROME. 
BY 
J. HENRY MIDDLETON, 
Director of the South Kensington Museum. 


Illustrated with 102 Wood Engravings 
and 4 Coloured Plans. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


WHERE TO GO ABROAD. 





book to demonstrate the power of a pure and valiant woman 
to make the world better, ‘ Britomart’ will rank among the 
most noteworthy literary productions of = year. na 

daily Telegraph. 


SPEEDWELL. B By Lady Guen- 


DOLEN RAMSDEN. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BentLey « Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


|A Guide to tne Watering-Places and 


Health Resorts of Europe, 
| The Mediterranean, &c., and including 
a Trip through India. 


Edited by A. R. HOPE-MONCRIEFF. 


Sampson I Low, Marston & Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 





DOD'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
and KNIGHTAGE for 1894. 


Crown 8vo, over 1,000 pages, handsomely bound, cloth extra gilt, 
gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


“Aims at giving a great deal of information in a small space, and 
signally succeeds i in doing so. For purposes of rapid reference it has 
no competitor.”—<A thenaeum. 


The ORGANIST and CH and CHOIRMASTER’S 
DIARY for 1894. 


Arranged by RALPH HINDLE BAKER. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“Mr. Baker has provided all that is necessary to an organist or 
choirmaster for keeping a record of everything appertaining to his 
church and choir, in the handiest possible form.”—Daily Telegraph. 


CHEAP EDITIONS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Uniform crown 8vo oe, i, bean tn in cloth, HALF-A-CROWN 


DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA. By 


WILLIAM BLACK. 


CRIPPS the CARRIER. By R. D. 


BLACK MORE. 


JACK’S COURTSHIP. By W. Clark 


RUSSELL. 
SECOND EDITIONS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE HANDSOME HUMES. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 
In 3 vols. 
“Told with all thew grace and charm of Mr. Wiles Black's familiar 
ng w an 


narrative style..... tone 
pervades Mr. Black's cusclient book.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE EMIGRANT SHIP. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
In 3 vols. 


“Mi t and incident crowd in every chapter, and the prettiest 
little love- ‘story flows as an undercurrent among these billows of 
adventure.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The WAY THEY LOVED at GRIMPAT 


By E. RENTOUL ESLER. 1 vol., 8vo, 3s. 
“*Should score one of the most solid literary s successes of the season.” 
“ A book of peculiar charm.”—Speaker. [Daily Telegraph. 


A PRISONER of WAR. By F. A. 
INDERWICK, ¥c ., Author of “ Sidelights on the Stuarts,” &. 
Illustrated after Jrawings by William Padget. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

“A graceful product of a busy man’s leisure hours, and well deserves 
the small expenditure of time it takes to read. The illustrations are 
very pretty.”— Westminster Gazette. 


CLAUDEA'’S ISLAND. By Esme 


STUART, Author of “ Virginie’s Husband,” “ Joan Vollacott,” &. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“The story is finely conceived, most excellently told ; while the book 
is further commended to the reader's approval by the superior style in 
which it is produced.”—Manchester Courier. 


WOE to the CONQUERED, B.C. 53. 


By ALFRED CLARK, Author of “A Dark Place of the Earth. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 
“The story i is eminently readable.”— Scolsman. 


A WITCH'S LEGACY. By Hesketh J. 


BELL, Author of * Obeah: Witchcraft in the West Indies,” &. 
3 vols.,: crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


THE TRIUMPH of THERESA: a 














Novel. By JEFFREY ARDEN. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
“A book to be read..... There are some cleverly drawn characters, 


and some interesting situations.” — Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


3 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
CoNTENTs. 
EDWARD BURNE-JONES. Cosmo Monkuovse. 
Pictures by Mr. Burne-Jones. 
JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER. 
"ILL.—XV. (To be continued.) 
- THERE Is No OTHER LIFE BUT THE ETERNAL.” 
ritten words of Phillips vc ) Mrs. James T. Frevps. 3 
THE SCHOOLMASTER, = ( Illustrated.) James Batpwis. (The 
Seventh Article in the Series on “* Men's Occupations.”) 
MR. LOWELL on ART-PRINC ——. Ferris Lock woop. 
ORCHIDS, (Ilustrated) W. A, Stun 
ON PLRATICAL SEAS: a Merchant's Voy ages to the West Indies in 
1805. Peter A. Grorsan, 
A NIGHT SONG. Artuve Suersurne Harpy. 
DEEP as FIRST = P Tarran Wricut. 
THE GLASS. M. L. 
THE SEA ISLAND HURRIC “ANES : the Devastation. 
Jor. CHANDLER Harris, 
GUNDRYGGIA, 
THE PRAYER ca the HUMBLE. 
Gitnert Ham 
AN UNSIGNED POR! TRAIT. +y — Howarp Russet. 
A LADY of the LINE, Gerorce L. k TN 
c. s 


Tilustrations from 
Grorce W. Capie. Chapters 


(Last 


(Illustrated.) 


(With Frontispiece. Putt 





A. & C, BLACK, Soho Square, Londen, W. 








London : Sampson Low, Mansron & Company, Ltd., 
| St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 
Winchester College, 1393-1893. By Old 
Wykehamists. [Illustrated by Herbert 
Marshall. Published in Commemoration 


of the 500th Anniversary of the Opening 
of the College. (Edward Arnold.) 


Tuts volume, whatever else be done in 
commemoration of the five hundredth 
anniversary of Winchester Oollege, will 
always have an interest and importance of 
its own, in connexion with that happy 
event. Its editor has secured a pleasing 
variety and unity : the prose, the verse, and 
the illustrations, diversify agreeably the 
theme common to them all. The artist, Mr. 
Herbert Marshall, is not less successful in 
rendering the beauty of Winchester than 
he has shown himself in his treatment of 
London and of Eton. His thirty-three 
illustrations are chosen and designed with 
complete success. One might wish that he 
had given us a drawing of Hall to include 
the east end of the interior; but that is the 
only discoverable omission of any note. 
Wykehamists will thank him the more 
heartily in that he has worked so well to 
adorn a Wykehamical book, just as they 
would have it adorned, though himself but 
a guest among Wykehamists. 

The first part of the volume contains 
twelve essays; the second, ten poems, 
three of them in Latin. The papers 
excellently carry out the design of the 
work in subject and arrangement. 
Lord Selborne writes upon “ Wykeham’s 
Place in History,” Mr. A. F. Leach upon 
“Wykeham’s Models,” the Head Master 
upon “‘ Wykeham’s Conception of a Public 
School,” Mr. Hardy upon “The College 
Buildings,” the Dean of Winchester upon 
“Wykeham’s Work in the Cathedral,” 
the Bursar upon ‘Commoners until Dr. 
Burton,” the Rev. W. P. Smith uporf “‘ Life 
in College in the Sixteenth Century,” Mr. 
F. Haverfield upon ‘ Winchester in the 
Seventeenth Century,” Mr. H. A. L. Fisher 
upon ‘ Winchester in the LEighteenth 
Century,” the late Head Master of Welling- 
ton upon ‘Life in College about 1850,” 
Mr. A. O. Prickard upon ‘ Life in Com- 
moners,”’ and Mr. A. K. Cook upon “ Hills, 
Meads, and Games.” 

The ground is very fairly covered, and 
very judiciously; the chief, perhaps the 
sole, omission is ‘‘ Winchester in the 
Fifteenth Century.” The period is no easy 
one to handle, nor the materials very ready 
to hand ; but we should have welcomed an 
essay upon life and learning at Winchester 
in the boyhood of Grocyn, or of Stanbridge, 
orof Warham. It is unnecessary to speak 
of the papers by Lord Selborne, Dr, Fearon, 





and Dean Kitchin; the names speak for 
themselves, and for the writers’ qualifica- 
tions to say the right things in the right 
way. Mr. Leach’s investigation into 
Wykeham’s Models results in a certain 
novelty of view, which may not be wholly 
accepted by all. He has proved his point, 
that Wykeham found his models in the old 
collegiate churches ; and his accounts of the 
Valley Scholars’ College at Salisbury, of 
Merton College at Maldon, and of various 
other institutions, with their points of simi- 
larity to Wykeham’s foundation, are of the 
highest interest. But it is something of an 
assumption to suggest that Wykeham’s 
attitude towards monastic establishments 
and ideals was that of Bishops Oldham and 
Foxe more than a century later. To call 
monasticism, as it existed in and before 
Wykeham’s day, ‘‘the newest method for 
stultifying human nature” is a prejudiced 
piece of strong language, inappropriate in 
a book of this sort. That the need of the 
times was for secular clergy of learning is 
clear enough ; but writers, perfectly familiar 
with the technical meaning of “secular,” 
yet often use the word as though it implied 
something less clerical and ecclesiastical 
than does ‘‘regular.” Wykeham’s ‘ poor 
clerical scholars,” who were to receive the 
prima tonsura clericalis in the first year, on 
pain of expulsion, and to have no bodily 
disqualification ad sacros ordines suscipiendos, 
were destined to be celibate priests, equipped 
by learning to be an active militia of 
the Church, with their human nature 
no less ‘ stultified” than that of the 
monks. And there is some doubt about 
Mr. Leach’s plausible contention, that the 
Priory School of St. Swithun was “‘ a mere 
school for novices.” He relies in part upon 
the use of the word “ youths,” not ‘ boys,” 
in the monastery documents. But Mr. 
Moberly, in his Life of the Founder, draws 
attention to a document, printed by Lowth, 
which at once confirms Mr. Leach in his 
statement that Wykeham did not “ take 
over and enlarge” the Priory School in 
founding his College ; and which also seems 
to show that boys (wert) were trained in 
that school. The Prior’s deed of institution 
for Wykeham’s chantry makes distinct 
mention of pueri living in the Llemosinarium 
of the Priory. But Mr. Leach’s paper is 
full of suggestion, and certainly valuable. 
Mr. Hardy’s account of the College build- 
ings is concise, yet ample. The next paper, 
that of Mr. Kirby, the Bursar, is unques- 
tionably the most important of the historical 
contributions. It practically puts ‘“‘ Com- 
moners,” in point of antiquity, upon a level 
with “College,” tracing the fortunes and« 
defining the status of ertranei from the 
Founder to Dr. Burton, in whose head- 
mastership ‘‘Commoners,” in the full 
modern sense, began. The paper is 
compact and hard to summarise in- 
telligibly. It is enough to say that it 
carefully notes and distinguishes all varieties 
of Commoners, whether Wykeham’s ten 
extranet, who lived over Fifth Chamber, 
and became divided into commensales cum sociis 





and commensales cum pueris, or the head- 
master’s boarders, with their various places 
of residence. ‘‘ Street commoners ”’ (commen- 
sales extra collegium) and town day-boys are 


also explained. The paper is*ich in in- 
formation upon the least familiar topic of 
Wykehamical history. 

The three next papers, if they contain 
less that is practically new, are written with 
great charm and skill. The Reformation 
and Counter-Reformation in England had 
no little effect upon Winchester. The 
college produced a singularly large number 
of Papal champions, and at least four 
martyrs. It is curious to reflect upon the 
domestic troubles which turned a Welsh 
Wykehamist into the Vicar-General of 
Saint Charles Borromeo at Milan; or to 
consider the fates of Saunder and Garnet, 
the fame of Stapleton, Harpsfield, Pits. It 
is a misfortune that the names of great 
divines and of the lesser men of letters in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are 
not better known; otherwise Wykehamists 
would recognise more honourable and dis- 
tinguished names than they commonly do 
among their predecessors. Mr, Smith, Mr. 
Haverfield, and Mr. Fisher have done all 
that is possible in brief space, each with his 
allotted century; and their pictures are 
pleasant, all things considered, to contem- 
plate. We may note that Mr. Fisher is 
something less than just in mentioning but 
five Wykehamists among Peninsula heroes, 
of ‘San Sebastiano’s And Badajos’s town,” 
as we used to sing: besides them there are 
Sir Andrew Barnard, Sir Burgess Carmac, 
Field-Marshal Sir Charles Yorke, to name 
but these. There is little positive greatness 
of any kind in the Winchester of the two 
last centuries; but it is striking to observe 
how strongly and tenaciously the College 
held its own, and refused to be permanently 
damaged by any amount of time-serving, or 
neglect, or sluggishness, or maladministra- 
tion. It produces now Ken, Browne, 
Otway, Norris, Shaftesbury, Collins, names 
of unquestioned eminence ; now such lesser 
men as Phillips, Somerville, Young, White- 
head, Pitt, or Zouch or Spence. In later 
times, Sydney Smith, and Ward, and 
Trollope may record their misery at school ; 
but, at least, it was not enough to dull their 
powers of mind—it hurt them less than 
Eton, partly by his own fault, hurt Shelley. 
And, reading through the records and 
registers of Winchester, we cannot but 
take note of the many Wykehamists 
who, without brilliance of any kind, have 
perfectly fulfilled the Founder’s wishes, and 
played their parts well in their generations. 
The writers of these three papers have 
felicitously drawn for us the Winchester of 
old times, no longer mediaeval, but not yet 
modern, after the first revival of learning, 
and before the second, during which the 
Wykehamist spirit was at work, no less 
strongly and well than now, moulding the 
manners that make man. And the succes- 
sive headmasters under whom Winchester 
flourished, aurea mediocritate, were Burton, 
Warton, and Goddard, three most honoured 
names—each a man with some positive 
genius for the work of an Informator. 

The records of Mr. Wickham and Mr. 
Prickard deal with the College and Oom- 
moners of some forty years ago. Both 
papers, and especially the latter, fairly 
glow with genial affection and humour and 
loyalty. They are exceedingly minute and 
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detailed : only a great love or a great loath- 
ing could have so faithfully remembered, 
what are trifles indeed, but capable of 
becoming most pleasant or painful recollec- 
tions. It is hard to set the right value upon 
such reminiscences as materials of history. 
Here is a MS. letter in the present writer’s 
possession: a refusal to attend the snnual 
Wykehamist dinner in London: 


“Sr. Wm. Maynard’s compts. to Mr. 
Atwood and returns him the Ticket for the 
Winchester School Feast, as he has refused the 
Stewards the two preceding years, having so 
little claim to the honour of being deemed a 
Wykehamist, as his stay at Winchester School 
was exceeding short and when he was ex- 
tremely young, and has not yet forgot the 
hardships he then felt. 

‘**Grosvenor-square : Febry. 3, 1761.” 


Here is plain speaking; but others, who 
confess to having suffered greatly in their 
early school-days, see even their griefs and 
grievances under a pleasant light of associa- 
tion with youth and old companions and 
the days that were. ‘ Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend”: there can hardly 
have been a time at which the benefits of 
Winchester did not exceed the injuries. 
Certainly, Winchester life has, at all times, 
a way of making its least pleasant side 
seem easy and natural to bear, humorous 
and dear to look back upon. Since the 
days of which Mr. Wickham and Mr. 
Prickard write, great have been the 
changes, notably as to Commoners; but 
readers of a later day can find in these 
descriptions and recollections just the same 
tone and spirit as animated their own 
Wykehamical lives. In the words of the 
Bishop of Southwell : 


‘* Debitis vicibus perennis usus.”’ 


Mr. Cook brings the first part to a con- 
clusion with his delightful paper upon 
“‘ Hills, Meads, and Games.” He is 
unable to find earlier record of Saint 
Catherine’s Hill, in connexion with the 
College, than the poem of Christopher 
Jonson, headmaster in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; but from at least 1550 to 1868, 
processions thither and games there were a 
characteristic feature of Winchester life. 
It would not be amiss if once or twice a 
year “College,” if not Commoners, went 
sociati upon Hills, preserving the memory 
of an ancient custom. Mr. Cook traces 
the wth and formation of Meads; the 
development of cricket, which was of little 
importance till the second quarter of the 
century, or thereabouts, but which has 
occasioned many a Wykehamical triumph 
since then, and immortalised many a 
Wykehamical name; the history of Win- 
chester football, with its singular and 
unique peculiarities; and he concludes 
with brief notice of fives and the river. 
An absolutely unathletic Wykehamist can 
enjoy this paper, with its fascinating 
antiquarianism, and its freshness of the 
open air. Even to those who never rose 
beyond ‘junior game” in cricket or foot- 
ball, life can scarcely bring anything of 
more breathless excitement than “ Eton 
Match” and “ Six and Six.” 

The second part opens with a Zymnus 
Wiccamicus, by the Bishop of Salisbury ; 
and if any living Latinist should be able 





to write Latin hymns not unworthy of 
mediaeval days, it is the editor of the 
Vulgate. The other Latin poems are by the 
Bishop of Southwell, both in hendeca- 
syllabics. ‘‘Ad Meos” is of the happiest 
beauty :-— 
** O pars magna mei, quot intus olim 
Et curae et mibi gaudio fuistis, 
Ut patri suboles amans amanti, 
(Prosit vos subolem vocasse amantem !) 
Si quondam tolerastis imperantem, 
Nunc concurrite nomina invocanti.”’ 
After this ‘‘names-calling,” the poem 
plays a descant upon the theme of 
* Domam.” 
‘* Una voce canamus ad Penates 
Dulcem Wiccamicamque cantilenam.” 
The other poem by the same hand, “Ad 
Wiccamicos,” is of greater length and 
weight: it surveys the long history of 
Winchester, noting the endurance of all 
essentials amid all change of accidents. 
It is rich in such terse lines as these, 
recalling the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Charles I., with the storms of their times, 
which passed harmlessly over Winchester— 
** Non illam impietas benigna regis, 
Non regis pietas maligna movit.” 

Of the English poems, clearly the best are 
Mr. E. D. A. Morshead’s “ Evening on 
Hills” and Mr. J. B. B. Nichols’s “ Half 
a Thousand Springs.” The former is a 
reverie of natural beauty and classic 
memories, and poetry, and heroism, en- 
shrining the two names of Keats, whom the 
downs of Winchester inspired with his 
‘Ode to Autumn,” and of Lord Seaton, 
a Wykehamist veteran, better known as 
Sir John Colborne, hero of Orthez and 
of Waterloo. Perhaps the first lines may 
be detached for quotation without injury : 
** Here, where the legendary height 

Is plumed with beech and pine, 
And the dim shadows lengthen, and the streams 

Wane to the southward in the waning light, 

And the skies grow from dreamy to divine— 
Here for five hundred years 
Havejlived their little life Youth’s hopes and 


fears, 
Here, in the Land of Dreams.” 


Mr. Nichols’s fine posm is much in the tone 
of the Eton poems in Jonica, those perfect 
expositions of the public school spirit. 
Witness these two stanzas : 
** Fair her silver walls, 

Fair her meads and trees, 

Fairer even than these 

Something no man sees, 

Yet within her halls 

Hears it when it calls. 

** Nor in vain it cries 

Still from year to year 

Sweet command and clear 

To the reverent ear ; 

Who can recognise 

Honour’s voice, replies.”’ 
Canon Moberly contributes seven sonnets 
commemorating ‘famous men,” our bene- 
factors and exemplars, and the scenes dear 
tothem as to us. Mr, F. 8S. Parry sings 
of “ Alma Nutrix”’ in verse patriotic and 
stirring. But we would gladly discover 
any proof, or even tradition, that ‘‘ Harry 
of Agincourt, flower of thy glory,” was a 
Winchester Wykehamist: it is sufficiently 
doubtful whether he was an Oxford Wyke- 
hamist, Queen’s and Oriel both claiming 
him, as well as New College, Mr. J. A. 








Fort celebrates in bracing verse the joys 
and healthy memories of ‘ ne November,” 
with “the strong hot fiercely straining.” 
Mr. C. J. Billson, in “‘ Vestigia Retrorsum,” 
turns his steps back to ‘‘Itchen’s stream,” 
and early friendship and youthful dreams, 
with the glamour of romance upon them 
all. A compendious account of the pro- 
ceedings at the five hundredth anniversary 
closes the goodly volume with great pro- 
priety. ; 

This festival in celebration of half a 
thousand years was kept by Wykehamists 
in India with extreme devotion; and the 
president of the Simla gathering, an officer 
of the Bengal Staff Corps, made a 
speech rich in memories of forty years ago, 
enthusiastically proud of Winchester, and 
as racy of Wykehamical soil in its terms 
and phrases as if the er had never 
left it. There is beyond doubt a genius 
loci, which lays this unfailing spell upon 
Wykehamists, and forbids them to for- 
get. Probably few Wykehamists can 
be found who feel for their university, 
however great their love for it, anything 
like their love for their school: that is of 
an altogether unique and incomparable 
character, and of the nature of a religious 
faith and a native patriotism. This by 
itself is more than enough to establish the 
Founder’s fame and to demonstrate his 
success. Apart from all technical matters 
of education, this in itself is an education, 
a discipline, and a strength. All the writers 
in this book, be their theme an historical 
period, or manners and customs, or personal 
emotions, be they older or younger, have a 
marked family likeness in their way of 
—- There is no wordy sentiment in 
the book, no mere conventional superlatives, 
but there is struck a distinct note of ‘loyal 
— There is no attempt to prove 

inchester the mother of very great men 
at any time. Herjust honours are claimed 
for her, and no more. But there is clearly 
shown the feeling that Wykehamists could 
not have a prouder and deeper love for 
Winchester, had Shakspere and Milton, 
Nelson and Wellington, Bacon and Burke, 
been Wykehamists. The Unitas Fratrum, 
confirmed by centuries, is the great thing: 
not the production of great men. Places 
train and shape and influence great men, 
but do not make them. It was by the 
veriest chance, so to speak, that Newman 
was nét a Wykehamist and a Cambridge 
man: had he gone to Winchester, Wyke- 
hamists would at last have got their 
indubitably great man, in whom to rejoice : 
but your great men and your great place 
are in some sense equals. It is the ordinary 
and average man, upon whom the great 
place has the greatest power. But for their 
training under a heightening and hearten- 
ing influence, they might well remain upon 
a lower level of excellence: the great men 
have internal resources of their own, wher- 
ever they may be. It is the common crowd 
of Wykehamists, who are doing their best 
all the world over, that owe most to Win- 
chester, and most gladly make their own 
the spirit, if not the letter, of old Harps- 
field’s grateful words: ‘‘Gulielmum Wick- 
amum, ut optimum parentem agnosco, 
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virtutis, pietatis, et catholicae religionis, 
maxime acceptum refero. Quippe qui ab 
ineunte acetate, in Wintoniensi primum, 
deinde et Oxoniensi eius collegio, ad omnem 
ingenii, doctrinae, et pietatis cultum 
capessendum institutus sim.” 
Stet res Wiccamica: or, as the Bishop of 
Salisbury has it : 
*€ Proles fulura Wiccami 
Ne sit prioris degener ! 
Fide manente pristina 
Fides manebit Numinis.”’ 
LionEL JoHNsoN. 








Memoirs. By Charles Godfrey Leland. In 
2 vols. (Heinemann. ) 


Mr. Leann offers his book as an example 
of a candid autobiography. He wrote it, 
he states, “ with no intention that it should 
be published,” but at the same time he had 
an idea it might serve as material for a 
Life, to be written by a certain friend. 
Therefore, he says, ‘I wrote, as fully and 
honestly as I could, everything which I could 
remember which had made me what I am.” 
Although various reminiscences of other 
peorle are contained in these pages, the 
book is essentially personal to the author. 
It is, primarily, an account of his own 
doings and sayings, and only incidentally 
an account of the doings and sayings of 
other people. Certainly it has the merit of 
candour so far as any book, written under 
such conditions, ever could be quite candid. 
It is not a chronicle of feelings and thoughts, 
but of incidents, and this gives it a better 
chance of being truthful ; for a man can re- 
cord the outward facts of his life much more 
faithfully than the subtle undercurrents of 
emotion and motive. It may, however, 
well be doubted whether there exists any 
complete autobiography excepting Pepys’s 
Diary. In the way of any such com- 
plete self-revelation, stands the difficulty, 
amounting almost to an impossibility, 
of ignoring the world and so escap- 
ing the disposition to pose, as though 
the world were looking on. Marie 
Bashkirtseff tried to be truthful, but the 
consciousness of the world was with her all 
the time. John Stuart Mill was truthful, 
as a dissector is truthful who, in gathering 
and adjusting his facts, necessarily misses 
some realities. The Autocrat has told us 
that every man is a trinity of persons— 
namely, the man as he is, the man as he 
seems to himself, and the man as he seems 
to others. The man of an autobiography 
is the man as he seems to himself, toned, 
more or less, by considerations of how he 
will seem to others. ‘The world is too 
much with us” even when we are writing 
our private journals ; and, as a consequence, 
we do not write down everything, and what 
we do write is liable to be glossed. Pepys 
wrote for himself alone; and he wrote 
simply—not trying to describe or reveal or 
explain himself, but methodically setting 
down mere facts. Whereby we are brought 
much uearer to the man as he was—with 
the smallest possible alloy cf the man as he 
seemed to be, to himself or to others—than 
could have been possible under other con- 
ditions. There are no qualifications and no 
concealments, 





In another sense, every book that is written 
is an autobiography to those who can read 
it thoroughly; and of this Mr. Leland’s 
work is a notable example. It is free from 
all intentional reserve or misleading ; and 
although outwardly a record of activities, 
and not a picture of the mind, it reveals 
with much clearness the character of its 
writer. It shows, first of all, self-confidence 
and self-reliance. It shows, moreover, that 
here self-confidence has not degenerated 
into self-sufficiency. Mr. Leland’s manifest 
pride in his successes, in tokens that he is 
famous, in the appreciation expressed by per- 
sons he meets, betokens genuine modesty. 
Mock modesty would have bragged of its 
‘‘ unworthiness,” its ‘‘poor efforts,” and 
the like. Mr. Leland does nothing of 
the kind. When he thinks he has 
acted wisely or made a hit, he says so. 
When Tennyson welcomes him, or when 
Carlyle’s insolence changes to respect, or 
when Messrs. Cope Brothers pay him the 
compliment of producing a “‘ Hans Breit- 
man” brand of cigars, he is honestly 
pleased. Self-satisfied people are very 
irritating; but Mr. Leland’s satisfaction 
with himself—to speak more accurately, 
with his achievements—does not offend, 
because it is so frank, because he has done 
things worth praising, and, above all, 
because he never lauds himself to the 
depreciation of anyone else. No book 
could be more free than his from malice, 
or envy, or ill-will of any kind. He 
accuses himself of being ‘‘by nature as 
vindictive as an unconverted Indian,” but 
we must take leave to prefer the evidence 
of his book to his mere opinion on the 
point. A man vindictive by nature, if 
convinced that it was ‘vile and wicked,” 
might, by strenuous effort, keep his nature 
in such subjection that he would never be 
guilty of a revengeful act. But some bit of 
spite or malice would surely exhibit itself 
in his narrative. The only man in whose 
favour Mr. Leland has nothing to say is the 
late Mr. John Camden Hotten, and in 
respect to him he is not malicious—not so 
malicious even as Mark Twain when he 
called him a Hotten-tot. Indeed, the tone 
of self-gratulation which runs through the 
book, so far from being irritating, gives it 
an added charm. 

In other ways alsoit is a pleasant book— 
bright, chatty, well furnished with anecdote, 
and not wanting in acute and suggestive 
criticism of manners and of men. The 
present narrative closes with the year 1870, 
and there is something more than a half 
promise that it will be continued later on. 
We have here the journalist and politician, 
tho soldier, the oil-explorer, the traveller, 
and the author, with 
Mr. Leland’s intercourse with the Indians. 
The treat in store will include the artist and 
designer, and best of all—as most people 
will think—the Gypsy episode. 

It may be, as Mr. Leland suggests, a kind 
of compliment to an author to identify him 
with his own creations, as Mr. Leland has 
been identified with Hans Breitmann. But 
it is a compliment which has drawbacks. 
For one thing, it limits one’s conception 
of the author’s powers. The Breitmann 
Ballads have doubtless, more than anything 





some account of } 





else he has done, made Mr. Leland famous ; 
but, if he had done — else, and 
nothing better, we should have been obliged 
to rank him with such mere “ funny men” 
as Artemus Ward or Josh Billings, who, 
like Hans Breitmann, may have said some 
clever things, but few which would be 
thought worth reading in plain English. 
Mr. Leland had some feeling on the point 


| himself; for, as he tells us, when an American 


insisted he should be called Hans Breitmann 
on account of his work, he protested, and 
asked him if he would familiarly accost Mr. 
Lowell as “‘ Josh Biglow.” He adds: 


‘“‘Tf there is anything in the world which 
denotes a subordinate position in the social 
scale, or defect in education, it is the passion 
to call men ‘out of their names,’ and never 
feel really acquainted with anyone until he is 
termed Tom or Jack. It is doubtless all very 
genial and jocose and sociable, but the man 
who shows a tendency to it should nef com- 
plain when his betters put him in a lower class 
or among the ‘lower orders’”’ (vol. ii., p. 256). 


That the identification was not always only 
of the author with his creation, but was 
sometimes still more personal, is shown by 
this anecdote. In the smoking-room of an 
hotel a stranger accosted Mr. Leland, and 
said he had heard the author of the 
Breitmann Ballads was in the room—would 
he point him out? Mr, Leland pointed to 
himself, at which his questioner was much 
surprised, and confessed that the person he 
had singled out in his mind as most likely 
to be the man he sought was ‘‘a great 
broom- bearded, broad-shouldered, jovial, 
intemperate, German-looking man” (vol. 
ii., p. 290). In this connexion it is amusing 
to note Mr. Leland’s remark about the 
Emperor William : 

** Punch had . . . represented him as Hans 
Breitmann in a cartoon, deploring that he had 
not squeezed more milliards out of the French ; 
and I, indeed, found in the oviginal very 
closely my ideal of Hans, who always occurs 
to me as a German gentleman who drinks, 
fights, and plunders—not as a mere rowdy 
raised above his natural sphere, but as a rough 
cavalier. And that the great-bearded giant 
Emperor Wilhelm did drink heavily, fight 
hard, and mulct France mightily, is matter of 
history ”? (vol. ii., pp. 270-71). 

The book contains—especially in its last 
chapters — several excellent literary and 
personal judgments. The fact that Mr. 
Leland believes George Borrow once played 
him a shabby trick does not (despite the 
‘‘ vindictive nature”) prevent him from 
testifying generously to his merits, thus : 


‘‘What I admire in Borrow to such a degree 
that before it his faults or failings seem very 
trifling, is his absolutely vigorous, marvellously 
varied originality, based on direct familiarity 
with Nature, but guided and cultured by the 
study of natural, simple writers, such as Defoe 
and Smollett. I think that the ‘interest’ in, 
or rather sympathy for gipsies, in his case as in 
mine, came not from their being curious or 
dramatic beings, but because they are so much 
a part of free life, of out-of-door Nature; so 
associated with sheltered nooks among rocks 
and trees, the hedgerow and birds, riversides, 
and wild roads. Borrow’s heart was large and 
true as regarded English rural life ; there was a 
place in it for everything which was of the 
open air and freshly beautiful. He was not a 
view-hunter of ‘bits,’ trained according to 
Ruskin and the deliberate word-painting of a 
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thousand novels and Victorian picturesque 
poems ; but he often brings us nearer to Nature 
than they do, not by photography, but by 
casually letting fall a word or trait, by which 
we realise, not only her form, but her soul. 
Herein he was like Washington Irving, who 
gives us the impression of a writer who was 
deeply inspired with calm, sweet, sunny views 
of Nature, yet in whose writings literal 
description is so rarely introduced, that it is a 
marvel how much the single buttercup lights 
up the landscape for a quarter of a mile, when 
a thousand would produce no effect whatever. 
This may have possibly been art in Irving—art 
of the most subtle kind—but in Borrow it was 
instinct and hardly intenticnal. In this respect 
he was superior even to Whitman” (vol. ii., 
pp. 301-2), 


After reading this masterly criticism, we can 
understand Mr. Leland’s short, sharp judg- 
ment on Tegner: “I confess that 1 never 
cared much for Tegner, and that I infinitely 
prefer the original Icelandic Saga of 
Frithiof to his sago-gruel imitation of 
strong soup ”’ (vol. ii., p. 154). 

The same preference for authors who go 
to Nature, to those who obtain their material 
at second hand, is visible in Mr. Leland’s 
remarks on George Eliot : 


‘*T never detected in her any trace of genial 
humour, though I doubt not that it was latent 
in her; and I thought her a person who had 
drawn her ideas far more from books and an 
acquaintance with certain types of humanity 
whom she had set herself deliberately to study 
—albeit with rare perception—than from an 
easy intuitive familiarity with all sorts and 
conditions of men. But she worked out 
thoroughly what she knew by the intuition of 
genius, though in this she was very far inferior 
tu Scott. Thus she wrote the ‘ Spanish 
Gypsy,’ having only seen such gypsies two or 
three times. One day she told me that, in 
order to write ‘ Daniel Deronda,’ she had read 
through two hundred books. I longed to tell 
her that she had better have learned Yiddish 
and talked with two hundred Jews, and been 
taupht, as I was by my friend Solomon the 
Sadducee, the art of distinguishing Fraiilein 
Lowenthal of the Ashkenazim from Senorita 
Aguado of the Sephardim by the corners of their 
eyes” (vol. ii., p. 239). 


This Mr. Solomon was a Jew Mr. Leland 
had met at Cape May during the War, who 
belonged to the sect which “ took no part 
in the crucifixion,” whose members “‘ do not 
believe or disbelieve in a God—Yahveh or 
the older Elohim,” and who “hold that every 
man born knows enough to do what is right, 
and that is religion enough.” This, says 
Mr. Leland, was the first Agnostic he had 
ever met. He was, however, somewhat 
disappointed in Mr. Solomon, when he found 
he had ‘full faith in a Rabbi in New York, 
who was so learned in the Cabala that, by 
virtue of the sacred names, he could recover 
stolen goods.” ‘This leads Mr. Leland to 
remark that ‘‘ the same spirit which induces 
a man to break out of orthodox humdrum- 
ness, induces him to love the marvellous, 
the forbidden, the odd, the wild, the droll— 
even as I do.’ Rather, perhaps, men feel 
that, though the present explanations are 
inadequate, there is much yet to be 
known and explained. Be this as it may, 
a severely critical scepticism often does 
exist side by side with totally uncritical 
credulity. 





Of Abraham Lincoln we have a good 
anecd te and other interesting glimpses : 
‘“‘Abraham Lincoln once remarked of the 
people who wanted Emancipation, but who did 
not like to be called Abolitionists, that they 
reminded him of the Irishman who had signed 
a temperance pledge, and did not like to break 
it, yet who sadly wanted a ‘drink.’ So, going 
to an apothecary, he asked for a glass of soda 
water, adding, ‘ An’, docther dear, if yees could 
put a little whisky into it unbeknownst to me, 
I'd be much obliged to yees ” (vol. ii., p. 30). 
Lincoln’s selection by the Republican 
party as their candidate for the Presidency 
caused much dissatisfaction at the time. 
He had been misrepresented, and when not 
wilfully misrepresented, was much mis- 
understood ; and it was more through party 
loyalty than through affection for the man 
himself that he won the contest. Mr. 
Leland’s ‘‘copperhead ”’ friend indicated one 
source of dissatisfaction when he remarked : 
““T do wisht we could have a gentleman for 
President for oncet.’” In the following year 
Lincoln not only ‘‘saved the Union,” but 
proved himself an incorruptible statesman, 
and at the news of his death ‘men were 
weeping in the streets.” At last they had 
found out that they had had a gentleman 
for President ‘ for oncet.” 

Watrter Lewin, 





“Fur anp Featoer Serres.”"—TZhe Part- 
ridge : its Natural History, Shooting, and 
Cookery. (Longmans.) 


Few volumes are so interesting to lovers of 
nature as books which treat in an informal 
manner of birds and beasts, scenery and 
flowers—books which may be conveniently 
classed as books of the country. Of late 
years an aesthetic appreciation of English 
fields and hedgerows has largely increased. 
A time of peace, cheap books, and the exten- 
sion of education has borne its usual fruits. 
Although much sensibility for rustic charms 
may be found among the poets of the last 
century, the beginning of a deeper love for 
nature must be sought in Gray’s Letters 
and the Jlistory ef Selborne. At present, 
books which touch on sport amid the streams, 
woodlands, and moors of Great Britain are 
more popular than ever. Probably, en- 
couraged by the success of the Badminton 
Library of books on English sport, Messrs. 
Longman have commenced a fresh enter- 
prise—a series of monographs on game, 
birds, and animals. Mr. A. E. T. Watson 
is to act as editor, and a number of well- 
known names of men famous for their skill 
in natural history and shooting have engaged 
to write the different treatises. Good writing 
and careful editing will be set off by ex- 
cellent illustrations. Indeed, these are to 
form a prominent feature in the series. 

If the volumes to come maintain the 
same high level of writing and illustrations 
that is found in the first of the series, 
there need be no misgivings concerning 
their success. A prettier and _better- 
printed book has seldom issued from the 


press. The dozen drawings of the partridge | 
A. J. Stuart- ' 
Wortley, Mr. A. Thorburn, and Mr. C.! 
Whymper, all masters of their craft; and, | partridge-shooting remained in an un- 


scientific condition until the first forty years 


and its haunts are by Mr. 


jf it be not invidious to particularise, those 





named ‘ Courting” and ‘“‘ A Sunny Corner” 
are full of lifeand beauty. The rich browns 
of the plumage, together with their tender 
gradations, are admirably caught ; and the 
atmosphere of peace in which the birds are 
set excellently reproduces the trustfulness 
of the partridge before September rudely 
destroys its idyllic confidence. 

Different sections of each subject are 
with much advantage in this series to be 
entrusted to different authorities. Thus, the 
natural history of the partridge is carefully 
written by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson. He 
points out the limits of its range and its 
habits, its favourite haunts, its courtship 
and nesting, and the courage with which it 
defends its young ones: in short, the whole 
economy of the familiar bird’s life before 
the deadly breechloader breaks in upon 
its quiet happiness. On the subject of 
poachers Mr. Macpherson naturally resigns 
his pen to Mr. Stuart-Wortley. His dis- 
quisitions on shooting the bird bring the 
subject up to the latest novelty in the way 
of sport to be obtained from the partridge. 
Needless to say, the respective merits of the 
drive and the walking-up of the birds are 
nicely balanced, and the rearing of them is 
fully described. Some of the largest recent 
records of sport on the most famous part- 
ridge-beats of England—Lord Walsing. 
ham’s, Lord Leicester’s, and Baron de Hirsch’s 
—supply much food for reflection, both to 
sportsmen and political economists. It will 
surprise many men, who fancy that the great 
numbers of partridges now shot on a good 
manor are a modern development called 
into being for the sake of the breechloader, 
to be told that in some cases more were 
shot at the end of the last century. Mr. 
Stuart- Wortley exemplifies this fact from 
the Holkham shooting records, which show 
that in the years 1797, 1798, and 1800, 
more partridges were killed on the estate 
than in 1868 and 1869, the two best seasons 
of that decade. The same writer particu- 
larly impresses upon keepers the imperative 
need of care and vigilance from the very 
beginning when rearing partridges, and 
relates an anecdote of six young partridges 
being found last year drowned in the 
huge prints of a cart-horse’s hoofs, after a 
heavy thunder shower. ‘There are full 
accounts with diagrams of the novel part- 
ridge preserves laid out at Sandringham 
in 1892. The hint, too, is worth bearing in 
mind that these birds are not naturally 
found in turnips, though they may take 
refuge there after being disturbed. The 
novice may profit from the suggestion to go 
over in his mind at the end of the day all 
the incidents of the day’s sport, field by 
field, and shot by shot, trying to remember 
how and where every brace of birds was 
killed, how many were lost, and where. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century it was matter of distinction if a 
sportsman could shoot a bird on the wing. 
Sir Roger, in the Spectatcr, says of one of 
his friends: “ In short, he is a very sensible 
man, shoots flying, and has been several 
times foreman of the petty jury.” Thanks 
to long stubbles, flint and steel, or even 
percussion guns, and untrimmed hedgerows, 
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of the present century had passed. Two 
friends would go out at break of day with 
a favourite setter or pointer and shoot what 
birds they found. Short stubbles and the 
era of high farming succeeded, which left 
little shelter for game. Breech-loaders then 
came into being to restore the sportsman’s 
prospects. Country houses were filled, and 
large parties walked up their game, assisted 
by retrievers. Finally, driving was in- 
vented. Instead of walking up the birds, 
the sportsman now has them driven to him. 
This practice not only provides more difficult 
shots, but apparently furnishes more birds. 
Mr. Stuart Wortley illustrates this again 
from the Holkham shooting registers. The 
two best years of the first decade under the 
walking system yielded as follows: 1868, 
3308 partridges, and 1869, 3385; whereas 
the two best years of the second decade, after 
driving became the exclusive practice, gave 
the following returns: 1885, 8100 part- 
ridges, and 1887,7512. These figures, how- 
ever, may only show that more birds escape 
under the system of walking up than of 
driving. ‘ Half-mooning” is a modifica- 
tion of walking up the birds, for a full 
explanation of which the reader may be 
referred to this book. It is worth while 
to extract from it the highest figures 
made for a week of four days’ shooting 
during 1891 and 1892, at The Grange, 
Lord Ashburton’s seat: namely, 2422 and 
2324 birds. These are far exceeded, how- 
ever, by Baron de Hirsch’s beats at St. 
Johann, Hungary, where no less than 17,048 
partridges were killed in 1892. 

Mr. Saintsbury’s chapter on cooking a 
partridge fitly concludes the book. It views 
the subject as being nothing short of a 
branch of the fine arts. He would probably 
condemn Apicius unreservedly herein, for 
that worthy only treats of boiled partridges 
—proh pudor /—although he restores flavour 
to them by means of “pepper, cumin, 
parsley-seed, rock-parsley, sauce, carrot, 
honey, vinegar, wine,” and many more 
ingredients. This process undoubtedly 
savours of waste of power. Most persons 
will agree with Mr. Saintsbury that the sim- 
plicity of a roasted partridge with its natural 
condiment, bread-sauce, cannot be excelled. 
Should unreasonable people howeverdemand 
more recondite dishes, he humours them with 
perdric aux choux, salmis of partridge, 
partridge soup and pie, perdreau truffé, and 
especially a chartreuse of partridge. Each 
of these, dressed according to his cunning 
directions, might well put a soul within the 
ribs of death. In short, when Mr. Stuart 
Wortley has killed the partridge in the 
most scientific manner, Mr. Saintsbury cooks 
it also in similar scientific fashion. 

These remarks will sbow how needful this 
book is to all who love, or live in, the country. 
With the exception of three or four of Mr. 
Stuart Wortley’s pages which are devoted 
to political declamation on poaching and the 
game-laws (and these can only be regretted 
because they might have been better filled 
with more good stories from his own ex- 
perience), there is not a dull page in The 
Partridge from the first to the last. No 
partridge-shooter can henceforth complain 
that full justice has not been rendered to his 
favourite bird. M. G. Warxis. 


Days Spent on a Doge's Farm. By Margaret 


Symonds. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Miss Marcaret Symonps is altogether her 
father’s daughter, and at every turn of the 
page she recalls the lamented author of Zhe 
Italian Renaissance. She has the same quick 
eye for picturesque form, the same sensitive 
feeling for colour, the same minuteness 
which is not quite convincing, and the same 
naive and confidential egotism. These 
qualities and defects of qualities are not so 
strongly developed in Miss Symonds, nor 
are they set off by her father’s wealth of 
eclectic erudition; but to them her book 
owes its genuine charm. This is the less 
surprising, because it was, as she tells us, 
written for him aud under his influence, and 
he had promised her an introduction, “ in 
which he was going to deal in particular 
with Virgil’s connexion with Lombard 
scenes.” Mr. J. A. Symonds was indeed 
actually on his way to the Doge’s farm, 
where he hoped to write the preface, when 
he fell ill. He died in Rome shortly after- 
wards, and now, she says : 

‘““What I have written seems incomplete—a 
thing with the spirit gone out of it. But my 
father’s marks are all over the manuscript, and 
because he liked the book, and took an interest 
in it, and wanted me to print it, I do so now, 
and give it back to him.” 


An unmistakably pathetic meaning is thus 
given to the lines from the Daisy, placed 
underneath the dedication : 
**O love, we two shall go no longer 
To lands of summer across the sea,”’ 

The book is, in effect, an album of pen 
and pencil sketches made at Vescovana, on 
the estate of an English lady residing in the 
Basso Padovano. The lady’s husband—she 
is now a widow—belonged to the Pisani, 
one of the famiglie nobili of Venice, who, 
in the last century, conferred a Doge 
on the republic. These nobles spent most 
of their time in the city of the Lagoon, and 
most of their money on their Venetian 
palaces, so that these country houses were 
greatly neglected. The Pisani Doge never, 
in fact, came to Vescovana ; and the title of 
Doge’s Farm has, as the writer character- 
istically acknowledges, been bestowed more 
for the sake of its new and pleasing sound 
than for any special historical fitness. The 
country is, like so much of Lombardy, 
simply reclaimed marsh, and its fertility 
represents the lives and labour of many 
generations of contadini. Across it runs the 
Adige, not the noble blue river that swirls 
joyously through the piles of the Scala Bridge 
at Verona, but a breadth of sullen water, 
moving between high banks and on the 
high bed of alluvium brought down from 
the Alps. 

‘‘ These banks are calculated to inspire some- 
thing like panic in the mind of the ignorant 


faint shadows of the Alps arise, and on the 
breeze a suspicion of salt-air is borne from the 
invisible lagoon.” 

In the heart of this country lies Vescovana, 
whither, in 1850, the English Contessa came 
to a desolate home. ‘The family had before 
lived on the ground floor. In the fine old 
palatial drawing rooms the linen hung on 
lines, among the family portraits; pigs 
wandered through the iron gates; the 
threshing floors were before the dining- 
room windows; hardly a tree or a flower 
was in sight. But one curious remnant of 
greatnecs remained—a lion’s head carved ia 
marble by the door, and under it the words, 
Bocca delle denoncie segrete: the political 
espionage of the Council of Ten, transferred 
to the petty jealousies of the Paduan farm. 
Now all is changed. There is a garden filled 
with tall chestnuts and catalpas. Grass and 
flowers cover the threshing floor; paths 
wind among syringa hedges, and tamarisks 
line the edges of the moat. A long-tailed 
tit builds in the Bocca delle denoncie 
segrete, and the lion’s mouth is filled with 
down. Not less wonderful are the improve- 
ments in the land, on tho farm, and in the 
great grey cattle, whose beauty makes Miss 
Symonds justly enthusiastic. The story of 
the transformation, which is due solely to 
the energy of the Countess, is told with 
great spirit; and the picture of this lady, 
at once so unusual and so admirable a figure, 
was well worth the painting. For her the 
Mass waits on Sundays; she orders physic 
to the sick oxen, she fixes the day for the 
harvest, the hour for the admission of the 
gleaners. And all this intensely modern 
activity has for setting, or background, a 
peasant life which, structurally, is alto- 
gether mediaeval. Nothing, however, gives 
so profound an impression of her com- 
manding personality, as the story of 
the saving of the fields during the 
great floods of a few years back. 
We ought to say that, though we are not 
left in much doubt as to the actor who plays 
the part of the dea ex machina, the 
authoress forbears to state positively that 
it was the Contessa Pisani. Miss Symonds 
must be allowed to recount this moving 
incident in her own words : 

‘“‘It had poured and poured with rain for 
many days, and always it went on pouring. Up 
in the Alps the torrents had broken loose, and 
were hurling down their floods and boulders 
over the meadows. 

‘““The Adige was swollen, yellow, ghastly ; 
but still by its banks restrained. A dread ard 
a terror was in the minds of the people on 
the plain. They went up in the evening to the 
top of the banks and looked. Then they crept 
down, for a shudder passed through them. 

‘* And still it poured. 

‘At midnight a gig rattled up to the gates 
of a lonely villa on the plain. 

‘« «The river has broken on the Rovigo side,’ 
said the man inside. ‘The people are mad; 





observer. They rise to a height of from 
twenty-six to twenty-nine feet above the level 
of the land, and the church spires and houses 
which once commanded, are now shadowed by 
these mountainous banks. Standing on their 
summit you see the entire plain for miles spread 
like a map below you. Interminable fields of 
corn or maize, stretching between ditches 
hedged by mulberry and willow, with here and 
there a mud hut or a stable, now and then a 


they are coming across to open our lock, and 
let the flood into our land as well as their own. 
It’s a horrible flood; but why should both 
sides perish °’ 
“The lady of the villa arose. She ordered 
her horses, and she drove through the dark and 
the blinding rain. At dawn she stood on the 
banks of the Adige beside her lock. 

‘“‘She was a woman, but she stood there 
alone. And ‘Shoot, then, shoot!’ she cried to 








small, thin campanile. Isa the far background 


the men on the opposite bank of the river, 
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‘They were all there, half mad with fear. 

They had their guns pointed at her, but they 
didn’t shoot, and the flood went over their land 
and not over hers.” 
Not less graphic is the account of the fire 
on the Podere, and of the Contessa “in her 
gorgeous evening dress, held up over a still 
more gorgeous petticoat, storming at the 
crowd collectively and individually,” and 
then manipulating the hose with her own 
fair hands, while all around the millions of 
frogs sang on, and above was “such a 
heaven of quiet and indifferent stars.” 

No one can be more sensible to the beauty 
of the plain than Miss Symonds, but she 
seems still more impressed with its melan- 
choly. The houses are clean, the people are 
sober and thrifty, without much beauty, 
indeed, except for the women’s hair ; but all 
of them possessing, she says, ‘‘ that charm of 
lithe and easy motion which is so hopelessly 
lacking in the mountaineer.” Perhaps, 
though, the question of race has something 
to say to this, for some of the mountain folk 
of the Venetian Tyrol are conspicuously grace- 
ful. But, anyhow, at Vescovana she noted that 
even at the joyous harvest time they were 
sad, and their very songs seemed weighted 
with misery. She mentions, too, the fre- 
quency of suicide, and quotes the explana- 
tion given of a suicidal youth, who did not 
care to live because “there is never any- 
thing new.” Tho maladie du siccle seems 
to have overtaken these poor peasants with 
a vengeance when they court death on such 
grounds. Miss Symonds attributes it to 
the monotony of their lives, the immense 
ennui of the great green sea—‘‘ the wave- 
less plain of Lombardy.” We are inclined 
to think that the vera causa is simply endemic 
fever. 

Miss Symonds is to be congratulated on 
the success with which the local colour is sug- 
gested in these rough but spirited sketches. 
They are all full of true Southern warmth, 
and appeal to us here with particular force, 
where every fresh winter makes us feel how 
right that savant was, who said that 
England had “ no climate, only weather.” 

Reeinatp Hueuss. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Tempe. By Constance Cotterell. In 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 


Eyes Like the Sea. By Maurus Jokai. 
3 vols. (Laurence & Bullen.) 


Steve Brown’s Bunyip. By John Arthur 
Barry. (Remington. ) 

The White Islander. By Mary H. Cather- 
wood, (Fisher Unwin.) 


Seven Christmas Eves. By Several Authors. 
(Hutchinson. ) 


The Home of the Dragon. 
Library.” (Fisher Unwin.) 


Miss Correrety’s first book, Strange Gods, 
was a novel of so much promise that many 
must have looked forward to its successor. 
In Zempe there is something of the same 
freshness of touch and frank individuality 
of outlook; and the story as a story is 
better. The most characteristic quality of 
the heroine of Strange Gods was winsomeness, 
and that again is what distinguishes Tempe 


In 


“« Pseudonym 


Rivers. In the portrayal of a girl’s life, 
and in a vivid and sympathetic understand- 
ing of the partially veiled or hidden springs 
of action with maidens fancy free and fancy 
bound, Miss Cotterell is on her surest 
ground. She apprehends instinctively the 
difficulties which beset a straightforward 
young woman in her effort to be sincere in 
thought, speech, and action. One may 
smile at the seriousness with which Tempe 
Rivers, and others of her type, take certain 
poses, affectations, and absurdities on the 
part of ‘‘ Mrs. Grundy,” and opine that the 
author herself occasionally trembles a little 
at her own audacity; but it is needful to 
remember that in actual life the Tempes are 
more or less forced by circumstances to cope 
with Grundian littlenesses as though they 
were matters of vital moment. It is from 
this standpoint that I think Miss Cotterell 
has a particular pathway ready for her, in 
that wide domain of fiction where the 
highways are so overcrowded. Not in 
any depreciatory, but in a natural and 
indeed complimentary sense, she should 
become a charming and welcome champion 
of that much maligned being, ‘the young 
person.” But lest this opinion be wrongly 
apprehended, let me hasten to add that there 
is no reason why the most exigent novel- 
reader should not take pleasure in so clever 
and entertaining a book as Zempe. It is 
brightened by many charming touches, and 
most of the subsidiary personages are as 
real as the chief characters. Do we not all 
know individuals like Miss Hilyatt, Tempe’s 
aunt, who hold that “poor people’s opinions 
never have any influence,” and that “opinions 
will never do a young woman any good 
unless she can find a man who holds them 
too, and, moreover, likes her to hold them,” 
which, as Miss Hilyatt adds, is not at all 
the same thing? In a word, this appal- 
ling though not unfamiliar type is the 
kind of person who, on the slightest 
provocation, says severely, ‘‘ Explain your- 
self”; and that, as the author adds, ‘‘is what 
to say if you want to make it impossible for 
a person to obey you.” The love-episodes, 
which are the heart and soul of a novel of 
this kind, are written with grace and verve, 
and no doubt the sympathies of most 
readers will be fairly divided between 
fortunate Brant and unfortunate Kurt. 
The scene of the greater part of the novel 
is laid in Stuttingen, in which many will 
recognise a bright and comely capital of 
Southern Germany; towards the close, 
however, the action changes to England. 
Miss Cotterell is unequal in her style. At 
her best she writes exceptionally well; but 
she is addicted to that inartistic apostro- 
phising of the reader which is so common 
in fiction at the moment, and is, to put it 
reticently, so disenchanting. She is not so 
fortunate in passages where she deals with 
tragic issues or high-wrought emotion; or, 
at least, such passages are not sustained 
with the same equipoise as the lighter and 
less calculated parts of the narrative. 
Here and there she has been too pre- 
occupied with her subject-matter to attend 
to her style—noticeably, for example, in the 
latter part of p. 284 in the third volume, 
where a dramatic episode demands that 





there shall be no lack of grip in the writing. 





The flaws, however, are mainly those due 
to inexperience and perhaps to a misconcep- 
tion of what constitutes a nervous and alert 
style. This novel is so good that we 
may reasonably expect Miss Cotterell’s 
next to be of exceptional interest and 
attraction. Meanwhile Zempe ought to be 
one of the most popular books at the 
lending libraries. 


Maurus Jékai is, no doubt, the most 
prolific novelist in Europe. Probably, no 
one but a Hungarian, and he or she an 
enthusiast, has read even two-thirds of his 
library of fiction; for ‘‘A Tengersgemii 
Hoélgy,” which Mr. R. Nisbet Bain has 
translated, under the title Zyes Like the Sea, 
is his hundred and fiftieth romance. Jokai 
has been much lauded of late, and we have 
all read of the honours that have been 
paid to him recently in his native land. I 
saw in an influential paper the other day a 
notice of him, wherein he was spoken of as 
not only to Hungary what Walter Scott 
was to Scotland, and Balzac to France, but as 
a greatartist. This may be true, of course : 
I can say only that of the eight or ten 
books of his I have seen in English, French, 
or German, notone has indisputable evidence 
of genuine art. All are more or less formless, 
vague, haphazard. They have good qualities, 
but these are not displayed with control and 
careful heed for proportion in detail and in 
mass. His novels seem to be a mere aggre- 
gation of material. They are full of clever 
studies, brilliant scenes, dramatic episodes ; 
they are interesting and suggestive, as are 
unfinished and miscellaneous sketches. The 
translator speaks of Eyes Like the Sea as 
one of the most brilliant and humorous 
of Jokai’s many novels, and adds that 
in 1890 it was “crowned” by the Hun- 
garian Academy as the best Hungarian 
novel. Before this statement one can only 
bow. The chief interest of the book for 
many readers will be the introductory pages 
of criticism and autobiography, where, amid 
much irrelevant matter, there is a good deal 
that is worthy of attention. The heroine of 
the story is aremarkable young woman, upon 
whom the entire interest centres. Bessy, as 
she is called, has divers matrimonial ven- 
tures. The fifth and last husband proves so 
unsatisfactory that she kills him. If difficult, 
and even perilous, to live with, this fair 
barbarian is delightful company when 
enjoyed vicariously. It is impossible not to 
admire her dauntless courage and endurance, 
particularly in the striking episode of her 
struggle in the forest with wolves when, 
disguised in male attire, she is hurrying 
upon an important political errand. If the 
book were less than a third of its length, 
and scrupulously the record of Bessy’s varied 
experiences, it would be a much more 
memorable production. As an autobio- 
graphy, its wahrheit is too greatly leavened 
with dichtung for acceptance as a trust- 
worthy personal record: as a novel, it is 
too much an undigested mass of material. 
On the other hand, as the production of a 
genuine if uncontrolled imagination, Zyes 
Like the Sea is an alluring work into which 
to dip at random. But as controlled 
imagination is of the very essence of art, 
it seems, at least, to one reader of a portion 
of Jokai’s work, that the famous Hungarian 
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is a brilliant and versatile journalist in 
fiction rather than a great literary craftsman. 


Old Australians will read with delight, and 
their English compatriots with exceptional 
pleasure, the collection of stories which 
Mr. John Arthur Barry has collected from 
the Australasian, the Queenslander, and other 
periodicals. It is the best series of 
Australian tales that has appeared, and 
has the further attraction that many of 
them are records of personal adventure, 
and that all are, in a sense, actual 
episodes. Mr. Barry has lived his stories, 
and the impress of direct experience is upon 
everything he writes. Whenever he has 
a tale to tell, he does so with a picturesque- 
ness and vivacity worthy of his friend, Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, who has prefaced the 
volume with some stirring quatrains of 
his own. 


The White Islander, if I remember aright, 
appeared serially last year in one of the 
American magazines. It is by a lady who 
won repute over sea by Zhe Romance of 
Dollard, Picturesque as it is in its descrip- 
tions of the scenery of Lakes Michigan and 
Huron, and of White and Redskin life, the 
story fails to convince the reader of its 
verisimilitude. But it is written by one 
who has an .eye for the beauty of nature, 
and a keen sense of the mystery and charm 
of “ wild life’; and it is certainly a book to 
take up with pleasure, if, as a novel, not 
very enthralling. The illustrations suggest 
that, in some previous state, they were 
much more satisfactory. 

Seven Christmas Eves is sub-titled ‘“‘ The 
Romance of a Social Revolution.” Mr. 
Graves, Mr. Farjeon, Miss Florence Marryat, 
Mr. G. Manville Fenn, Mrs. Campbell Praed, 
Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy, and Mr. 
Clement Scott, all lend their talent to the 
furtherance of a thankless task. The narra- 
tive is interesting in a way, but the whole 
procedure is radically inartistic. It is to 
be hoped that this is the last of these silly 
combination stories, which have about as 
much literary value as a picture painted by 
seven artists would have, or a symphony 
composed by seven musicians. 


The ‘ Pseudonym Library,” which al- 
ready comprises so many clever and enter- 
taining stories, has added another attractive 
volume to its collection in the Tonquinese 
idyll, entitled Zhe Home of the Dragon. It 
has much of the colour and something of 
the charm of “the yellow East.” 

Witt1am Swarr. 








SOME VOLUMES OF TRANSLATION. 


Latin and Greek Verse. By the Rev. Thomas 
Saunders Evans, D.D. With Memoir, by the 
Rev. Joseph Waite. (Cambridge: University 
Press.) Many to whom the bulk of this book 
will hardly appeal at all, will read the 
prefatory memoir with great interest. 
Shrewsbury, Cambridge, Rugby have taught 
and seen many great teachers and remarkable 
men; but a more single-minded genius for 
scholarship, a more winningly unconventional 
man, than the late Canon Evans, they have not 
often produced. It scarcely needed the letters 
here quoted from the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Provost of Eton, and Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick, to tell scholars about Canon 








Evans’s scholarship ; but their sketch of the man 
is irresistibly attractive. No one who ever saw 
him, even in his later Durham days, could fail 
to recognise the eccentricity, the frequent 
absence of mind; but who could resist a master 
who, on a schoolboy replying that a certain 
king of England was famous for ‘‘ vice and 
immortality,” subjoined—‘‘ My boy, you are 
right toat”? Of his ready and ingenious wit 
Dr. Waite gives various delightful examples; 
but he was a wit who was not proud of his 
faculty, and a scholar too absorbed in scholar- 
ship, for its own sake, to give out the full 
treasures of his mind. The Latin and Greek 
verses, original and translated, here printed, are 
admirable. We observe, in Dr. Waite’s account 
of them, that he merely says that some here 
given have already been printed. But really a 
good many of them—e.g., those on pp. 267, 
269, 166, 158, 154—have appeared in such well- 
known collections as Sabrinae Corolla, and 
Arundines Cami. On p. 250, in the passage 
from Browning’s ‘* Paracelsus,’’ the eighth line 
is wrongly given—for “ bitter” read ‘‘ bitten.” 
For the dwindling number of those who love 
such things, a comparison between Canon 
Evans’s translation (pp. 175-192) of ‘* Oenone,” 
and that by Lord Lyttelton in Arundines Cami, 
is full of interest: they were truly cantare 
pares. 

The Tragedies of Sophocles; translated into 

English Prose from the Text of Jebb. By 
Edward P. Coleridge. (Bell.) Mr. Coleridge 
is indefatigable: it is really no light thing to 
have brought out, within a few years, complete 
versions of Apollonius Rhodius, of Euripides, 
and now of Sophocles. In the latter task, 
indeed, he has had, and amply acknowledges 
(Pref. p. viii. ) his debt to, the version of Prof, 
Jebb as a guide for a considerable number of 
the plays. Whether for this reason, or because 
practice improves one in the art of translating 
as in other arts, Mr. Coleridge seems to us 
happier in Sophocles than in Euripides. The 
truth is, that Euripides is, very often, argu- 
mentatively prosy; and this style is apt to 
infect the translator who strives to be faithful, 
even where Euripides has shaken off his 
prosiness. We could not quite acquit Mr. 
Coleridge in this matter, with regard to 
Euripides ; Lut we are glad to observe that, in 
translating Sophocles (who is never argumenta- 
tively prosy), he —— a better level of style. 
Personally, we think a little more freedom 
would produce a little more poetry in the 
version; but we recognise that where the 
object is to facilitate the reading of the 
original, there is much to be said for not 
intruding alien beauties of literary equivalents. 
Sometimes—particularly, we think, in the 
graver speeches, but less often in the choruses 
—the English is adequate and impressive: 
here, for example, is part of the curse of Tiresias 
(Oed. Tyr. 415-23). 
‘* Yea, and thou hast been a foe to thine own kin, 
tiere in the world below, and here on earth above, 
without knowing it ; and one day shall a twofold 
curse, with footsteps dread—the curse of thy 
mother and thy sire—drive thee forth from this 
land, the light thou seest clearly now, turned then 
to gloom. And where will thy cries not finda rest- 
ing-place, and will not all Cithaeron soon re-echo 
them, when thou hast learnt the import of that 
marriage-hymn, which welcomed thee home to thy 
harbourless port after a prosperous voyage ?’’ 


Here, we think, is a satisfactory style of trans- 
lating: yet, in 1. 417, we feel that augimAdé is 
more than ‘ twofold”—it suggests, with ¢a¢, 
a smiting and driving sword. And the phrase 
of ‘‘a resting-place for thy cries” certainly 
suggests their cessation, while Sophocles clearly 
means to imply their ubiquity. Hence some 
still prefer to take Aiw}y = actual bay or 
harbour. In the choruses Mr. Coleridge has a 
good many felicitous phrases; but he is apt un- 





consciously to slip into the minor rhythms of 
verse, and even into rhyme—e.y., Antiy. ll. 
340-7, 

** And in the meshes of his nets he snares and 
takes the flocks of blithesome birds, the tribes of 
savage beasts, and ocean’s brood that swims the 
sea, with man’s exceeding subtlety.”’ 


It seems t> us a considerable point, in writing 
prose-translations, to avoid forcing it into 
verse by the punctuation. It is the avoidance 
of this flaw that makes the following passage 
—the farewell of Ajax (p. 359)—creditably 
adequate : 


‘QO Death, Death, come now, look on me; 
and yet with thee I shall hold converse in 
yon world also, face to face. But on thee I 
call, O light of day new brightly shed, and on 
the sun-god in his car, for this last time of all, 
and nevermore henceforth. O light! O sacred 
soil of my own land of Salamis, whereon my 
father’s hearth stands firm! Glorious Athens with 
thy kindred race! Ye springs and rivers flowing 
yonder! And you, ye plainsof Troy! To all I 
say, ‘farewell!’ O ye that nursed my life! 
Hark! ’tis his latest word ye now hear Ajax 
utter; henceforth shall I speak with the dead in 
Hades’ halls.”’ 


By a common, but most defacing, misprint, the 
Furies, at the top of this same page, are called 
‘* vengeful friends” instead of ‘‘ fiends!’’ Mr. 
Coleridge’s notes seem to us useful, and 
judiciously appended at the foot of the page— 
the wrong principle, we think, with a school 
text-book, the right one with a translation. 


The First Part of Goethe’s Faust. Translated 
by Anna Swanwick. Revised edition. (Bell.) 
This translation was first published (Pref. 
p- vi.) upwards of forty years ago; it is now 
revised by the hand that wrote it. After 
Mr. Hayward’s prose version, it has probably 
guided more English readers through the first 
part of ‘‘ Faust”’ than any other translation, 
unless Sir Theodore Martin’s be its rival. Sir 
Theodore Martin is a better verse-writer, in 
our judgment, than Miss Swanwick; but we 
are not at all sure that he has seen the original 
‘‘more steadily, or more whole,” than Miss 
Swanwick has done. The new edition con- 
tains not only valuable prefatory matter 
(pp. ix.-xlii.), but also twenty-nine excellent 
illustrations from Retzsch’s designs. Unlike 
most illustrations, these, we think, are dis- 
tinctly helpful to the student, especially where 
the scene is fantastic, as in the Hexenkuche, or 
on the Brocken, on Walpurgis night. One 
only seems to us misleading—that opposite 
p. 136, representing the Cathedral scene and 
Gretchen’s remorse. Here the Evil Spirit 
whispering to Gretchen bears distinctly the 
lineaments of Mephistcpheles himself; to us 
this appears a grave mistake. What has 
Mephistopheles to do with rousing penitence or 
remorse? He would not even understand—he 
nowhere shows the slightest capacity for under- 
standing—the character of Gretchen. He can 
delude and mislead; but comprehend and 
appreciate he cannot. We may be sure that 
Goethe did not write ‘‘ Béser Geist” as a mere 
synonym for Mephistopheles. The prefatory 
matter, though not containing anything un- 
familiar or any original views as to the drift 
of ‘‘ Faust,” is yet very useful and well put 
together. The extraordinary intervals of time 
that divide the composition of some scenes 
from that of the rest, and the unmistakeable 
relation of some portions of the poem to 
episodes in Goethe’s own career, all combiae to 
make such an Introduction as Miss Swanwick 
prefixes a necessity; even the little analysis 
(pp. xliii.-iv.) of the Intermezzo is required, if 
the reader is not to have, without understand- 
ing, this curious literary extravaganza interpo- 
lated into the heart of a tragedy. In the 


translation itself we note one recurring defect, 
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which jars upon the ear that desires not to be 
reminded that the poem isa translation. It is 
the undue practice of inversion, like this 
(Il. 2497-9) : 
** And the casket, 
Without one word of thanks, he kept, 
As if of nuts it were a basket.” 

No one would write thus in original English 
composition; nor should it be allowed in a 
translation. Again (Il. 2769-70), 
‘* Not that tor thrift there is such pressing need ; 

Than others we might make mcre show indeed.” 


and (ll. 1684-5), 
** Grey is, young friend, all theory ; 
And green of life the golden tree ”’ 

show the same lack of style, under the exigence 
of rhyme. One would be inclined to say that 
the translation is made by one to whom verse- 
writing is easy but rhyme-writing difficult. 
Sometim2s the rhyming itself is unsatisfactory— 
as, ¢.y., in ll, 1496-7: 


** Mortal ! the loftiest attributes of men, 
Reason and knowledge, only thus contemn”’ ; 


but more often the order or the grammar is 

strained to secure the rhyme, as in the third 

stanza of the Dedication: 

‘** Dispersed the throng, their severed flight now 
winging ; 

Mute are the voices that responsive rang. 

For stranger crowds the Orphean lyre now 
stringing, 

E’en their applause is to my heart a pang.’’ 
Here the last two lines are almost unin- 
telligible, grammatically, unless one refers to 
the original. But where the fetters of rhyme 
are struck off, as in the ‘‘ Forest and Cavern’”’ 
scene (p. 115), the blank verse is impressive and 
powerful- 

** When roars 

The - storm-blast through the groaning 
wood, 

Wrenching the giant pine, which in its fall 

Crashing sweeps down its neighbour trunks and 
boughs, 

While hollow thunder from the hill resounds, 

Then thou dost lead me to some theltered cave, 

Dost there reveal me to myself, and show 

Of my own bosom the mysterious depths. 

And when, with soothing beam, the moon’s pale 
orb 

Full in my view climbs up the pathless sky, 

From crag and dewy grove, the silvery forms 

Of bygone ages hover, and assuage 

The joy austere of contemplative thought.’’ 


This is not unworthy of the noble original ; 
though here too, in the eighth line, the instinct 
of inversion has too much indulgence. It may 
be worth noting that, in the Theatre-Prologue 
(ll. 127-8), the punctuation has gone bewilder- 
ingly astray. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mgssrs. LonoMANs have in the press a study 
of the newly discovered Gospel of Peter, by 
the author of “Supernatural Religion.” 


TuE£ Duchess of Buckingham and Chandos 
will shortly publish, with Mr. John Murray, 
Glimpses of Four Continents, consisting of letters 
written during a tour round the world in 1893. 
The volume will be illustrated from the author's 
own sketches. 


MgEssrs. GeorGE Bett «& Sons will soon 
publish a fourth edition of the late Dr. 
Scrivener’s Plain Introduction to the Criticism of 
the New Testament, under the editorship of the 
Rev. Edward Miller, sometime fellow and 
tutor of New College, Oxford, and recently 
rector of Aucknell. Dr. Scrivener’s third 
edition was a marvel of information upon the 
difficult subject of textual criticism; but the 





much material to pre-existing stores, and the 
new edition will, in consequence, come out in 
two volumes. Mr. Miller has received valuable 
assistance from many experts in their several 
provinces. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish shortly, 
as the thirty-seventh volume in ‘‘ The Story of 
the Nations,” Japan, written by Dr. David 
Murray, who once filled the post of adviser to 
the Japanese Minister of Education. The 
author begins with the geography and the 
myths and legends, and follows the history 
consecutively to the period of the restored 
empire, in fifteen chapters. These are supple- 
mented by lists of the emperors, the “ year- 
periods,” the Shoguns, and the laws of Shotoku 
Taishi. The volume will contain thirty-five 
illustrations. 

Tue Rev. Charles Voysey will shortly pub- 
lish with Messrs. Williams & Norgate, a new 
work entitled /'heism; or, the Religion of 
Common Sense. It claims to be a plain and 
concise statement of the principles and beliefs 
of the Theistic Church, which was founded, in 
1871, to establish a true religion on the grounds 
of reason, conscience, and love, apart from so- 
called revelation. 


Mr. Jonn MuRRAY announces a new edition 
—in library form, and with considerable addi- 
tions—of Sir Alfred Lyall’s book on 7'he Rise 
of the British Dominion in India, 


THE next volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
‘“Camden Library,” to be issued very 
shortly, will be West Irish Folk-Tales and 
Romances, edited by Mr. William Larminie. 
The tales have been collected orally by the 
editor, who gives the name of the narrator in 
each case. Several of them are printed in 
phonetic Gaelic for the use of students. 


A NEW novel by Mr. Stanley Weyman will 
be published in a few days by Messrg. Cassell 
& Co., under the title of Zhe Man in Black. 


Messrs. Hurcurnson & Co. have in the 
press for immediate publication, in two volumes, 
a novel by Ada Cambridge, entitled A Marriage 
Ceremony. 


Mr. F. W. Maung, author of ‘A Merciful 
Divorce,” has written a new novel entitled 
Victims, dealing largely with the social and 
political problems of the day, which will be 
published immediately by Bliss, Sands «& 
Foster. 

WE hear that Miss Marie Corelli’s Romance 
of Two Worlds has been translated into 
Hindustani, under the title of ‘‘ Fisanai do- 
Jehin,” and will be published early next 
month at Lucknow, which city still maintains 
its old reputation as a literary centre. The 
translator, whose work is a labour of love, is 
now engaged upon Barabbas. This latter 
novel, we may add, has been very popular on 
the continent in its Tauchnitz edition; and 
versions of it will shortly appear simultaneously 
in French, Italian, German, and Swedish. 


Messrs. Hurcnurson will publish next 
week a cheap edition, in one volume, of Mr. 
Frankfoit Moore’s novel, A Gray Eye or So. 


WE have received a prospectus of the Levue 
de Paris, a new fortnightly review, of which 
the first number is to be published on February 
1. As opposed to the Revue des Deux-Monddes 
and the Nouvelle Revue, it holds forth the 
promise that it will not have a regular staff, 
but will obtain contributions from all those 
entitled to speak with authority on their 
several subjects. We also note with approval 
that there will be no ‘‘ bulletin financier.” It 
is hardly necessary to say that the articles will 
be signed. The list of contributors includes 
almost every French writer of distinction. 
We understand that the two chief editors are: 


incessant activity of the last ten years has added , M. Ganderax, for the literary section; and 














Prof. James Darmesteter, for the historical— 
both of whom, it is pleasant to remember, 
possess a perfect acquaintance with England 
and English literature. 


THE evening discourse at the Royal Institu- 
tion next Friday will be on ‘‘ Bookbinding, its 
Processes and Ideal,” by Mr. T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 


Mr. Martinus Nisnorr, of the Hague, has 
sent us another of his admirable sale-cata- 
logues, dealing with bibliographical works. 
The total number of entries is 1627, classified 
under no less than sixteen headings—such as 
palueography, the invention of printing, the 
bibliography of the fifteenth century, cata- 
logues of public libraries and private collec- 
tions, copyright, and iconography. The 
press of the Netherlands is, of course, specially 
well represented; but the best English books 
on the subject likewise have their place. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


We regret to hear from Oxford that the 
health of Prof. Sylvester is such that he is 
permanently disabled from the performance of 
his duties. As in the case of the late Prof. 
Moseley a few years ago, it is proposed to 
appoint a deputy, to perform his statutory 
duties during the continuance of his inability. 


THE Hebdomadal Council at Oxfori—whose 

acts are now reported in the University Gazette 
—has agreed to the following resolution : 
‘* That the vice-chancellor be requested to summon 
a meeting of representatives (two from each 
college) to consider the time and arrangements for 
holding examinations for classical scholarships in 
colleges.’’ 


In Convocation at Oxfoxd next Tuesday, it 
will be proposed to confer the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Music upon Mr. James Taylor, 
organist of New College; and also upon Sir 
Walter Parratt, formerly organist of Magdalen, 
now at Windsor. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed at Cambridge 
to constitute a permanent memorial of the 
late Prof. Bensly, by purchasing his valuable 
library of Syriac and other oriental books, and 
placing it as a special collection in the 
University Library. 

Ar the annual meeting of the Cambridge 
Philological Society, held on Thursday of this 
week, Dr. Postgate was elected president, in 
succession to Prof. Jebb. It was resolved to 
contribute £30 towards printing the unpub- 
lished philological papers of the late H. D. 
Darbishire in a memorial volume, which will 
also contain those of his papers already pub- 
lished by the society. 


A GRANT of £25 has been made out of the 
Craven Fund at Oxford to Mr. B. P. Grenfell, 
the new Craven fellow, towards the expenses of 
his palaeographical investigations of Greek 
papyriin Egypt. Mr. Grenfell is at present in 
that country, in company with Prof. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie. 


Mr. J. W. Carstick, of Trinity College, has 
been appointed assistant demonstrator at the 
Cavendish Laboratory, in succession to Mr. 
W. C. D. Whetham, who was recertly elected 
to the Clerk Maxwell scholarship. 


Dr. SWETE, the regius professor of divinity 
at Cambridge, will lecture on Fridays during 
February on ‘‘ Some Points in the History and 
Interpretations of the Apostles’ Creed, with 
reference to Recent Controversy.” 


In connexion with the teachers’ training 
syndicate, Mr. J. Bass Mullinger will deliver a 
course of twelve lectures at Cambridge this 
term, upon ‘“ The History of Education.” 
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Mr. Erikr Macntsson, of the Cambridge 
University Library, announces a course of lec- 
tures on Icelandic literature, dealing specially 
with the Older Edda. 


Baron ANATOLE Von HUcRt, curator of the 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology at 
Cambridge, proposes to give a series of informal 
lectures on the collections in the museum, on 
Tuesdays at noon, and again on Thu:sdays in 
the evening. 


Mr. W. R. Morritt, reader in Slavonic at 
Oxford, was to deliver a public lecture on 
Friday of this week upon ‘‘The Patriarch 
Nicon and his Reforms.” 


WE learn from the Oxford Magazine that the 
late Mrs. Combe—who, during her lifetime, 
gave Mr. Holman Hunt’s ‘“‘The Light of the 
World” to Keble College—has bequeathed to 
the University twenty of her valuable collection 
of pictures by members of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. 


Str Henry RoscoE has been nominated by 
the Crown to fill the vacancy on the senate of 
London University, caused by the death of Sir 
William Smith. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


WINTER EXILE IN THE SOUTH. 


O atren flowers! unseasonable blooms, 
That in this new translucent temperate air 

Hide the sad truth, like garlands hung from tombs! 
Winter within is wiater everywhere : 

And nothing me your heartless splendours stead, 
Your aloe’s scarlet, your magnolia’s snow ; 

That, strange to that far clime where I was bred, 
Speak not of home and friends and long ago. 


GEORGE DOUGLAS. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for December, Padre Fita explodes an 
oft-quoted story of St. Francois Xavier refusing 
to go and say farewell to his mother, when 
starting on his great mission to the East. He 
proves from family documents that she had 
been dead some eight or nine years, and that 
it was her grave only that Xavier would not 
turn aside to visit. Antonio Sanchez Moguel 
tells of the discovery of the burying place of 
Suarez, who died on September 25, 1617, and 
was finally interred in the tomb of his disciple, 
Don Antonio de Castro, in the convent of St. 
Roque at Lisbon. Valuable materials for the 
Roman and Keltiberian archaeology of Spain 
are contained in a series of papers on the 
Roman roads between Alcala and Zaragoza, 
and many useful hints are given for future 
explorers. Padre Fita has undertaken to 
report on Hiibner’s recent work, ‘‘ Monumenta 
Linguae Ibericae.”’ 








TENNYSONIANA. 
II. 


In my former notes mention was made of 
some early “revises” of Lord Tennyson’s 
“TIdylls of the King,” which are preserved in 
the British Museum and at South Kensington. 
At the later place there is also a copy of the 
first edition of the Pvems (1849) by the late 
Laureate, containing a few MS. lines which 
have never appeared in print. 

Among these occur the two following qua- 
— written at the end of ‘‘The Talking 

a ”. 

** Ah! bring her often, let me greet 
The maid with sounds and calls, 
As when I rouse myrelf to meet 
The sunlight ere it falls. 





** When toward me, after sudden showers, 
The sweeping beam declines, 
And underneath yon two grey towers 
The leaded minster shines.’’ 


There is also an unpublished couplet in 
‘** Locksley Hall,” and two of the verses that 
were afterwards printed in the ‘‘Second 
Locksley Hall” we find here in Lord Tenny- 
son’s own handwriting. The verses to which 
I allude are the seventh and eighth of the 
second poem : 
‘*In the Hall there hangs a painting, Amy’s arms 
about my neck, 
Happy children in a eunbeam sitting on the ribs 
of wreck. 


‘In my Life there is a picture, she that clasped 
my neck has flown, 
I am left within the shadow, sitting on the 
wreck alone.’’ 


They are written in between the couplets begin- 
ning, ‘‘ Many an evening by the waters,” &c., 
and ‘‘O my cousin, shallow-hearted,”’ &c., and 
were presumably written as long ago " -—% 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE NORTH-PICTISH INSCRIPTIONS, 


III. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford: Jan, 21, 1894. 

How incalculable are the ways of the con- 
troversialist! Mr. Mayhew, who has always 
been one of the friendliest of my friends, and 
who (living hard by me and working repeatedly 
of lat2 in the same library) might easily have 
tested in conversation the justice of his criti- 
cisms, has preferred to empty on me suddenly 
and in public all the vials of his sarcasm. Mr. 
Goudie, on the other hand, living at Edin- 
burgh, and not being even an acquaintance or 
correspondent of mine, sent me beforehand a 
copy of his letter, saying: ‘‘ It is only courtesy 
to you to do so, and if you think there is any- 
thing in it that had better be suppressed I shall 
be glad to give it the best consideration. .. . 











I have an aversion to acrimonious public con- 
troversy among men seeking for truth.” O si 
sic omnes | 

Mr. Mayhew, having quoted from Mr. 

Whitley Stokes a statement of the four pre- 
existing theories as to the character of the 
Pictish language, says that I seem ‘‘ to favour 
a fifth hypothesis, namely, that ‘ Pictish’ is 
a marvellous conglomerate of the oldest Celtic 
and the most modern Irish and Scotch Gaelic.” 
I am proving up to the hilt that the theory so 
ably argued by the late Dr. Skene, the his- 
torian of Celtic Scotland, is the true one: that 
Pictish was a Goidelic language akin to Old 
Irish, its sister, and to modern Scottish Gaelic, 
its own daughter—and that the Gaelic of Scot- 
land is not simply the modern corrupt state of 
a language imported from Ireland in the 
middle ages, but is lineally ‘‘ descended from 
the ancient language of the soil in the same 
sense in which modern English is from Anglo- 
Saxon.” If in Pictish inscriptions (of which 
one at least seems earlier than the Norse con- 
quest of Shetland) I find a very occasional 
genitive in -s which is older than anything 
found in the Irish declensions, it is only to be 
expected; but Mr. Mayhew appears to have 
absolutely overlooked the quotation I gave 
from Brugmann, pointing out that this genitive 
is preserved in Ogam inscriptions. If, on the 
other hand, Pictish underwent some degenera- 
tions earlier than Irish, that again is only 
what we might expect: we know that in allied 
languages and dialects the march of phonetic 
change is very far from uniform. Icelandic, 
for instance, to quote Mr. York Powell’s article 
in the Lncyclopaedia Britannica (xii., p. 627), 
**presents the following anomalies :—on the one 
hand, it has a highly inflexional grammar, a pure 
vecabulary, and a simple syntax, points which 
would place it side by side with Gothic; but, on 
the other hand, it shows such strong marks of 
contraction and such deep phonetic changes, 
especially in the vowels, as can only be paralleled 
in the modern English.’’ 
If, indeed, Mr. Mayhew were able to show that 
these degenerations did not take place in 
Scottish Gaelic till recent times, the case would 
be very different. But ‘ there is not a page of 
Gaelic written in any other dialect” than the 
Irish dialect of scholars, as distinguished from 
the common speech of the people, ‘‘ before the 
middle of last century” (Dr. M‘Lauchlan in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, x., p. 7). 

Mr. Mayhew says that I am ‘supremely 
indifferent to chronological data.” He did not 
know that I have all along meant to give a 
separate letter, or separate chapter in the 
reprint of my letters, to the dates of all these 
inscriptions so far as deducible from their 
contents, language, palaeograpby, and all other 
available evidence. But he hardly thinks 1 
shall deem it worth while to protest against 
Lord Southesk’s conclusions, that ‘‘ these in- 
scriptions belong to a period between the 
middle of the seventh century and the middle 
of the ninth century,” and asks for ‘‘a clear, 
irrefutable instance of a word in an inscription 
or a MS. earlier than the year 1000 having « 
written for mh.” 

I am glad he has mentioned Lord Southesk, 
because it gives me occasion to say that, with- 
out any approach on my part, Lord Southesk 
has sent to me, who was au entire stranger to 
him, books, photographs, and drawings of his 
own, with every information and friendly criti- 
cism in his power, although he knew that I 
was interpreting these inscriptions quite other- 
wise than he had done. But, if Mr. Mayhew 
had read my letter with proper care, he would 
have seen that I distinctly attributed the 
Newton inscriptions to the tenth or eleventh 
century, and stated that the Golspie one cannot 
be earlier than the tenth (it is probably much 
later). There is no Scottish Gaelic MS. (or 
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Gaelic MS. written in Scotland) “earlier than 
the year 1000”; and the only two of the Pictish 
stones which have u = mh contain no proof as 
to their date: one has, indeed, a genitive in -s, 
but it is only in a place-name, and it no 
more proves tbat the inscription is of extreme 
age than the archaic form Ait (= it) in ‘‘ Uncle 
Remus” or in Col. Hay’s dialect poem, ‘‘ The 
Mystery of Gilgal,’’ proves that those works 
were written several hundred years ago. 

Mr. Mayhew says that ‘‘Mr. W. Stokes has 
pointed out long ago, in a note which appears 
on p. 300 of Max Miiller’s Science of Language 

. that there is no such word as ibh = 

‘country’ in the Irish language.”’ Dr. Stokes 
has, indeed, asserted—it would be hard to 
prove—that 
‘*there is no such word as isA in the nom. sing., 
although it is to be found in O’ Reilly’s Dictionary. 
... The form idh ... is very modern dative 
plural of via, a ‘descendant.’ lish districts were 
often called by the names of the occupying clans. 
These clans were often called ‘descendants (Au/, 
hi, ‘) of such an one.’ Hence the blunder of the 
Trish lexicographer.’’ 
Dr. Stokes does not say in the 1891 edition in 
front of me, what Mr. Mayhew says, that ib/ 
“arose simply from the dat. pl. ending -ib 
appearing in many names of countries,” that 
is a totally different explanation, and a most 
improbable one, if only for the reason that it 
explains a form which O'Reilly does not give, 
instead of that which he does give. 

Now I never knew of Dr. Stokes’s note, but 
I did know that ibh was a dat. pl. of ua; and, 
as the dat. pl. is so commonly used as an 
abstract locative where we should use & nomi- 
native, I took that to be the origin of O’Reilly’s 
ibh, ‘“‘a country, a tribe of people”; con- 
sequently, although I rendered ip as “‘ district,” 
I only said “ip = Irish ibh ... the Irish ibh 
postulates earlier i), and the Highlander’s 
tendency to sound »} as p is well known”—I 
never said that ibh, ib, and ip were anything 
other than * dat. pl. used as abstract locatives. 
Mr. Mayhew may ask how, if ip — ‘‘ descend- 
ants,” we can have ip ua rosir =‘ district 
Place of Laughter.” And my reply (until it 
can be shown that this also is a biunder of 
O'Reilly’s) is that, according to him, ua also 

‘earth, clay ...a district,” and that con- 
sequently the dat. pl. i) can mean “lands” 
as well as ‘‘ descendants.” I shall have more 
to say on ip in a fxinre letter, as it occurs as 
a place-name in the St. Vigean’s Stone, and 
apparently also twice in the Book of Deer; 
and, if O'Reilly turns out to be wrong all 
round, I conceive it possible that ip (= dat. pl. 
ib used as an abstract locative) meant first 
a family, and then with all plural sense lost 
(as in our word smallpox) a family-holding, 
just as in Scottish place-names we get ‘‘ the 
word Teaghlach or family, corrupted into Tully 
and Tilly, as in Tullynessle, Tillymorgan, &c.” 
(Skene, Celtic Scotland, iii, 225). 

Mr. Mayhew next says that Nakhtvvddad8s 
dattrr cannot mean what I say (= Nightrogue’s 
daughter), because, if this were an instance of 
the lost 2 in O.-Norse ndtt, we should also have 
had the lost 4 of dattr preserved in the inscrip- 
tion. This is an exceedingly smart point, but 
it comes to nothing. For this lady’s name, 
though in itself Norse, is merely part of a 
Pictish inscription; and you cannot expect a 
Pict to be more consistent with it in Norse 
than in his own language. Now, we not 
only have the same Pictish word spelt in these 
inscriptions sometimes as ehhtt, &c., and some- 
times as ett, &c., but in the Lunasting Stone, 





* Indeed, in the inscription in question ip is 
ey by the prep. venn, which governs a dative ; 

ut, if it had been understood as a dat. pl., it 
would doubtless have been iv. It must have been 
crystallised from id before the termination of the 
dat. pl. changed from -) to -2h. 





explained in my last letter, we actually get 
these two forms side by side. 

Mr. Mayhew says that my derivations of 
Bernises and Lotel are impossible, because ‘‘ In 
Celtic names of places the qualified always pre- 
cedes the qualifying element.” May I ask, then, 
what is the derivation of the following names 
which are derived in direct opposition to this 
theory on two consecutive pages of Johnston’s 
Place-names of Scotland—Gairloch, Gareloch, 
Galeantry, Gamrie, Gargunnock, Garioch, 
Garlieston ? 

I have now dealt with everyone of Mr. 
Mayhew’s points except the pronunciation of 
Welsh 7/. I learnt that thirty-seven years ago 
in North Wales, and have carefully studied its 
physiology. Some day or other, if Mr. Mayhew 
wishes, I will go into it with him, privately or 
in print; but it was not in the least material 
to my argument, and I think we had better 
not draw a Welsh herring across the Pictish 
scent. 

I now pass to Mr. Goudie’s letter. I have 
already answered it in private; but it was 
printed so quickly that, if he wished to alter 
anything, I do not think there was time. 

I. I said that it was ‘‘ morally certain” that 
Bernises (= Battleheadland) had been the scene 
of a battle, because it has the ruins of a broch, 
and a broch there seemed hardly likely to have 
been dismantled except after a fight. Perhaps 
I should have said ‘specially probable,” 
instead of ‘‘ morally certain.” 

II. I had corrected my mistake about the 
name Aith in a fresh letter, which was in the 
editor’s hands before I heard from Mr. Goudie. 
I was delighted to find that Aith was not con- 
nected with ai(h)te, for now ‘‘ Destruction- 
rock ’’ can only be the seaside rock immediately 
behind the stone, the rock bearing the ruins of 
that very broch which, as I maintain, gave its 
name to the entire district (Conningsburgh = 
Fort of MacCon). 

But Mr. Goudie says I may rest assured that 
the first part of that name “‘ is simply the Old- 
Northern konungr, king, or chief.” Well, 
konungr can hardly mean merely a chief, and, 
if it did, ‘‘ chief’s fort’? would be an absolutely 
undistinctive name. Again, ‘‘ king’s fort” can 
hardly mean a fort built by a king, because 
there were no Pictish kings in Shetland to 
build brochs, and Norsemen never built them 
at all. And, although a Norse king might 
conceivably have lodged there, the great broch 
of Mousa, which was occupied for a long time 
by two different Norse jarls, did not acquire the 
name or title of either of them. 

Moreover, long before Shetland passed back 
to Scotland the short form kongr had arisen, 
and in two Gazetteers and an Atlas which I 
have consulted I have not found a single 
Scandinavian place whose name now begins 
with Konungs- ; it is always Kongs-. So that 
we should expect the name, if it meant what 
Mr. Goudie supposes, to have come down to us 
as Congsburgh. 

Finally, although Old Norse has patronymics 
in -ing- which justify my derivation, I find no 
instance of konungr or its derivatives having i 
instead of wu. 

IIT. I can assure Mr. Goudie that I never 
dreamt of regarding M’c Nan’s les as a ‘‘ Cow- 
killing enclosure.” I called it his enclosure in 
Bobhe; and I supposed that Bobhe, which 
means Cow-killing, was so called because at 
that spot some gang of Norse pirates, having 
seized the cattle of the natives, had, after their 
known custom, slaughtered them so as to 
embark the carcases. And I only rendered /es 
‘enclosure’ because it has so many meanings. 
In an offprint of my letter I had added the 
following quotations from O’Curry’s Manners 
of the Ancient Irish: ‘‘The homestead of a 
Flath was called a Lis or Les” (i., p. ecev.), and 
**Each Flath had his Les” (ib., p. cliii.)—and 





had stated that, in the Glossary to Windisch’s 

Trische Texte, the word is given as — a dwelling 

defended by an earthen wall running round it. 
E. W. B. Nicno.son. 


P.S.—I have solved wa rosir at last! Th 
being silent in Gaelic, and the Pictish inscrip- 
tions phonetic, rosir = ros-fhir gen. of ros-fher 
“wood-man.” Uais the regular gen. pl. of 
ua, * descendant,” = O’. Render renn ip Ua 
Rosir “ in front of [the] family-holding of [the] 
O’Roser’s ” ( = descendants of woodman). 








THE NAME OF GOLSPIE. 
The Airlour, Whaupbi'l, Wigtownshire : 
Jan. 22, 1894. 

May I crave the space of a paragraph in 
rejoinder to Mr. Nicholson ? 

In suggesting that Golspie might, like 
Gillespie in Wigtonshire, be a contracted form 
of cill espiug, ‘‘the bishop’s chapel,” I am 
unable to support the hypothesis by docu- 
mentary evidence; but I submit that there is 
nothing in Mr. Nicholson’s triple objection 
hostile to that derivation. 

1. That the accent would have remained on 
the e in Goldespy. Soithas. I have pointed 
out that the local pronunciation is Ghéispy ; 
the stress remains on the merged syilables as it 
does on the o in Worcester (Wooster) = 
Weogara-ceaster, and in Clonrdad, which is 
written in the [Irish Annals Jnis-Cluana- 
ramhfroda (mh and fh silenced by aspiration), 
“the river pasture of the meadow of the long 
rowing or boat race.” 

2. How did the ¢ come into Goldespie? In 
the same way as it constantly did into 
Anglicised Celtic names, such as Kinloch (“ at 
the lake-head”’), which is often written 
Kindeloch and Cendelach in early MSS., ¢.g., a 
charter of certain lands in Forfar granted in 
1273 by Elen la Zouche in favour of Johannes 
de Kyndelouch. 

3. As for the change from c tog, nothing can 
be less unexpected in the vicissitudes of Gaelic 
names; for in that language the hard and soft 
consonants are frequently interchanged. Thus, 
in Wigtonshire, the first example that comes to 
mind is Laggangdérn, representing lagda nan 
carn, *‘ hollow of the cairns.” 

I freely admit, however, that the explanation 
hazarded of Golspie is a shot. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Jan. 23, 7.30 p.m. Ethical: “‘ Woman az an Indus- 
trial C ompetitor,” by Mr. J. A. Hobson. a 
Monpay, Jan. 29,5 pm. London Institution: ‘ Religions, 

a Tombs, and Temples of India,’’ by Mr. R. W. 


zer. 
8p.m. Royal Academy: ‘‘The Advancement of 
Architecture,” L, by Mr. G. Aitchison. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “The 
Detection and Measurement of Inflammable Gas and 
Vapour in the Air.”’ IL , by Dr. Frank Clowes. 

8.20 em. hical: *‘A Journey through 
Iceland,” by Dr. K. Grossmann. A 

Torspay, Jan. 30, 3 p.m. Royal Institutien : “* Locomotion 
= Fization in Plants and Animals,’ IIL., by Prof. C. 
itewart. 


8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Tunnels on the Dore 
and Chinley Railway,” by the late Percy Rickard; “* The 
ee of Petroleum in Bulk,” by Mr. Boverton 


8 an. Society F ae $ fea Adam Architecture 
in London, . Percy Fit le 
8.30 Dm.” Asthropslogical Institute: ‘The People 
of Morocco,” by Mr. J. BE. Budgett Meakin. : : 
Wepyespay, Jan. 31,8 pm. Society of Arts: “ Californian 
Wines,” by Mr. Charles F. Oldham. __ d 
Tuvaspay, Feb. 1, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The Life 
and Genius of Swift,” III., by Canon Ainger. 
6 p.m. London Institution : “Som: Optical Pheac- 
mena,” by Mr. Shelford Bidwell. 
8 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘‘The Advancement of 
itecture,”’ II , by 2.2. _—-- © Gee Tok 
8pm. Linnean: “The Morphology 0 e Pedi- 
”* by Mr. Malco'm Laurie ; «Phe Fresh water Algae 
of the West Indies,’ by Mr. W. West. ‘ 
8p.m. Chemical: “The Liberation of Chlorine by 
the Interaction of Potassium Chlorate and Manganese 
Dioxide.’ by Prof. McLeod ; ‘‘ An Examination of some 
ons.”’ by os ~ 
Dehydracetic Acid,” by Dr. 
. H. R. Le Sueur; “A New Method of 
Preparing Carbon Tetrabromide,”’ by Dr. Collie. 
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8 p.m. United Service Institution: ‘The Coast- 
Lands of the North Atlantic,” IV., by Mr. H. J. Mac- 
kinder. 

8.30pm. Antiquaries. , 

Faray, Feb. 2,7.30 p.m. Geologists’ Association: Annual 
General Meeting; Report of Council, Election of Officers ; 
Presidential "Adiroos, * Geology in the Field and in the 
Study,” by Mr. Horace B. Woodward. 

7.30 p.m. Civil Se E Students’ Meeting. 
“Survey of the be of the Vardar and the Plain of 
Karaferia in . H. C. \5 

8 p.m. Philological : Evol 
Grammar,” by Dr. Hugh Cameron Gillies. 

aA Viking Club: ‘‘ Norway and its People,” by 
Mr. H. L. Braekstad. ees i 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Bookbinding, its 
Processes and Ideal,” by Mr. T. J. Cobden-Sanderson. 
Sarurpay. Feb. 3, 3 p.m. Royal Institution; “ English 

Schools of Musical Composition,” III., by Prof. W. H. 

mings. 


SCIENCE. 


THREE BOOKS ON THE THEORY OF 
FUNCTIONS. 


Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable. 
By A. R. Forsyth. (Cambrige: University 
Press. ) 


A Treatise on the Theory of Functions, By J. 
Harkness and F. Morley. (Macmillans.) 


On Riemann’s Theory of Algebraic Functions 
and their Integrals: A Supplement to the 
Usual Treatises. By Felix Klein. (Cam- 
bridge: Macmillan & Bowes.) 


Ws have always looked upon Chrystal’s Algebra 
(vol. i. 1887, vol ii, 1889) as an epoch-making 
work; and, perhaps, one of the strongest 
reasons for our doing so was the admirable 
introduction (chapters xxix. and xxx.) to the 
theory of functions, so fully expounded in the 
treatises before us. 

‘The brilliant progress on the Continent of 
Function-theory in the hands of Cauchy, Riemann, 
Weierstrass, and their followers has opened for us a 
prospect in which the symbolism of the Differential 
and Integral Calculus is but a minor object. For 
the proper understanding of this important branch 
of modern mathematics a firm p of the 
Doctrine of Limits and of the convergence and 
continuity of infinite lines is of much greater 
moment than familiarity with the symbols in 
which these ideas may be clothed.’’ 


Holding such views strongly, Prof. Chrystal, 
in the chapters we have indicated, paved the 
way for the study of recent works of coftti- 
nental mathematicians. These words were pub- 
lished in 1889, and matters have considerably 
advanced since that time. Dr. Hobson in his 
excellent 7'rigonometry has followed on the same 
lines. Now students in English and American 
Universities have in their own tongue an 
account of the splendid work of the mathe- 
maticians we have named above. 


Dr. Forsyth is no neophyte; he has done 
well before, but here he has broken all his 
previous ‘‘records.” He does not give a bare 
analysis of memoirs, but deftly threads his 
way through the mass of material hidden away 
in Transactions and Proceedings. His style ig 
lucid, and he exercises great restraint over his 
pen in the choice of the parts of the subject he 
discusses in his present treatise. He does not 
obtrude himself on every occasion; but it is 
patent to a careful reader that there is much 
of his own in the text, if not always in the 
shape of original matter, yet in the modifica- 
tion and recasting of the proofs given by 
others, “While writing on this subject, 
we must say that this stupendous work of 
680 royal quarto pages is delightful to 
read on account of its material form, the 
admirable clearness and exactness of the 
humerous figures, which must have cost the 
author much time and thought in the first 
place to devise and draw, and on account o* 
the clearness of the type. Indeed, the Fitt 
Press has rarely done better than in this pro- 
duction, In addition to a table of contents, 





there is a useful glossary ‘of technical terms 
ee and English) used in the Theory of 
unctions, an index of authors quoted, and a 
full general index. The references to origin 
memoirs are very numerous and exact, man 
of the chapters being prefaced with a notY 
indicating the sources. Some have the note a® 
the end of the chapter, and in every case itt 
is given as the occasion for it arises. 
It would take up too much space to analyse the 
work in any detail, and so we content our- 
selves with a brief statement derived from Dr. 
Forsyth’s preface. He leaves the theory for 
functions of a real variable undiscussed, and 
refers the reader to the work of Dini, Chrystal, 
Stolz, and Tannery in this direction. [The 
student will also now be able to supply this 
lacuna by a perusal of the second book on our 
list.] Helightly touches the theory of func- 
tions of more than one complex variable, but 
gives full references to enable the reader to 
follow tke development more at length. His 
aim he states to be to deal with the general 
theory, and he does not profess to discuss 
special classes. His treatment is not limited 
so as to conform te any single one of the 
independent methods, due to Cauchy, to 
Weierstrass, and to Riemann, but he rather 
combines ideas and processes from them all. 


In the lithographed specimen of Clifford’s 
handwriting, facing the title-page of his Mathe- 
matical Papers, in which he gave an outline- 
sketch of a series of books on mathematics, 
to be written by himself and Prof. Henrici 
in conjunction, the title of the last work is— 
‘* Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable ; 
Algebraic Integrals.” The plan of such a 
work might have been such as is presented to 
us in the second book under review. In this 
treatise the authors ‘aim at a full presentation 
of the standard parts of the subject, with cer- 
tain exceptions.” Three of these exceptions 
are stated. The theory of real functions of a 
real variable is given only so far as seems 
necessary as a basis for what follows. In the 
account of Abelian functions they seek ‘‘to 
induct the reader as simply and rapidly as 
possible into what is itself a suitable theme for 
more than one large volume.”” They also pass 
over the automorphic functions, which have 
lately occupied the attention of more than 
one English mathematician. In ten chapters 
Profs. Harkness and Morley consider, after 
giving a full and careful geometric introduc- 
tion, real functions of a real variable, the theory 
of infinite lines, algebraic functions, integration, 
Riemann surfaces, elliptic functions, double 
theta-functions, ODirichlet’s problem, and 
Abelian integrals. This summary of the head- 
ings of the chapters will clearly indicate to 
those students who are ‘“‘in the know” the lie 
of the land. There has been hitherto a great 
dearth of English works on the subject ; but, 
from some very clear hints, we may expect 
these pioneer books to be followed by two or 
three more. We hope they will beas well done 
as those before us. The second has a special 
collection of fifty-eight examples, a good 
index, and again a glossary of terms and a 
table of references. These last stud the pages 
of the text, and will be very helpful, as in the 
case of Dr. Forsyth’s book. 


To students of the branch of mathematics we 
have been considering one form looms large. 
Of Riemann it has been well said : 


‘Few as were the years of work allotted to him, 
and few as are the printed pages covered by the 
record of his researches, his name is, and will , 
remain, a household word among mathematicians. | 
Most of his memoirs are masterpieces —full of | 
original methods, profound ideas, and far-reaching 
imagination.”’ 

In November, 1851, Riemann took his Doctor’s | 
degree ; and the thesis he read on the occasion, | 





| 





which excited the admiration of Gauss, was 
the ‘‘ Grundlagen fiir eine allgemeine Theorie 
der Functionen einer veriinderlichen complexen 
Grésse.” The last book under review is a trans- 
lation of a pamphlet, by Prof. Klein, which 
grew out of a course of lectures deliveced by 
him in 1881, which had in view, among other 
objects, the presentation of Riemann’s theory 
of algebraic functions and their integrals. Miss 
Frances Hardcastle has, by her faithful and 
withal elegant translation, conferred a boon 
upon a large class of students to whom German 
is not so familiar as their native tongue. 
Riemann’s brilliant lecture ‘‘on the hypotheses 
which lie at the bases of geometry” was intro- 


duced to English readers by Clifford (Nature, 
vol. viii., and Mathematical Papers, p. 55). 





ON THE QUESTION OF WHAT GREEK 
MSS., OR CLASS OF GREEK MSS., ST’. 
JEROME USED IN REVISING THE 
LATIN GOSPELS. — 


Tuts question has been often asked; but no 
serious answer, based on any large collection of 
material, has to the best of our belief ever 
been offered. St. Jerome, in his epistle to 
Damasus, which is probably dated 383 a.p., 
distinctly states that the four Gospels, in the 
order Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, were 
emended by him by a comparison of Greck 
MSS., and those old ones (‘‘ euangelia 
codicum graecorum emendata conlatione sed 
ueterum”), He goes on indeed to say that he 
had restrained his pen so as not to give offence 
to his readers, pe had only corrected points 
in which the sense was changed ; but if his 
words are to be taken seriously, he must have 
had access to, and used, Greek materials older 
than any MSS. which have come down to us. 
It is therefore of importance to determine their 
character. 

We have now been for some years engaged 
upon a revision of St. Jerome’s text of the 
Gospels with the aid of some six and twenty 
representative MSS.; and the conviction has 
been ually forced upon us, especially in 
regard to the Gospels according to St. Luke 
and St. John, that Jerome's Greek MSS. ex- 
hibited a type of text which is not represented 
by any one Greek MS. or class of MSS., and 
sometimes not by any existing Greek MS. It is 
true that peculiar readings may be sometimes 
explained by carelessness on his part, sometimes 
by his desire to avoid unnecessary change from 
the text of the Old-Latin, and sometimes by 
very early corruption of the text after it leit 
his hands; but these explanations do not cover 
all the phenomena. 

We may tentatively class the readings which 
have produced the above conviction under the 
following three heads, under each of which we 
have given some examples. In doing so we 
have omitted trifling details and only expressed 
main but certain results. 


(1) Cases where Jerome has introduced into 
the Latin text readings which are not 
found, or are scarcely found at all, in Old- 
Latin MSS., and which do not occur in 
any Greek MSS. at present known. Such 
are :— 

Mark ix. 5 (4) hic nos esse probably the 
Vulgate reading : the Greek is jas ate 
civar, the Old-Latin vary between nos hic 
esse and nobis hic esse. 

Luke ix. 44 in cordibus uestris represent- 
ing eis tas xapdias iuey, but found in 
no existing Greek MSS. : tm auribus uestris 
Old-Latin = cis ra Gra ipa all edd. 7 

Luke xxii. 55 erat petrus representing jv 
5 Mlérpos : but the Old-Latin have sedebat 
petrus, and all known Greek MSS. énd@nto 
on, 
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John v. 45 moses in quo uos speratis 
representing ¢v » : but the Old-Latin 
have nearly all in quem sp. and the existing 
Greek text eis dv duets HAwixare. 

John vi. 12 ne pereant representing ap- 
parently uh ardAnra (sc. 7a xAdouata) : 
the Old-Latin have mainly ne quid perect, 
ne quid pereat ex illis, ut nihil pereat, and 
the Greek text uh rs awdanra (+ ¢ 
abrav D). ; 

John vii. 25 ex hierosolymis representing 
€& ‘lepocoAduwv : the Old-Latin have ex 
hierosolymitanis, and the Greek é ieporodv- 
metTav, 

John ix. 38 et procidens adorauit prob- 
ably = xal wecdy xpocextvncey alte : 
the majority of the Old-Latin omit 
procidens, and no existing Greek MS. has 
meow. 

John x. 16 Et alias oues habeo quae non 
sunt ex hoc ouili . . . et fiet 
unum ouile et unus pastor : The 
Vulgate thus reads owi/e in each case; the 
Old-Latin have unus grex in the second 
case, except 5 which has wnum ouile uel 
pastorale; all our Greek MSS. have é« 
Tis avAjs taitns . . «. pla molurn eis 
momhv. Jerome (in Ezek. 46), proposing 
to translate atrium, distinctly implies that 
his Greek MSS. read aia in each case. 
‘* Et alias oues habeo quae non sunt ex hoc 
atrio et filet unum atrium et unus 
pastor; hoc enim Graece aiaf significat, 
quod Latina simplicitas in owi/e transtulit’’ 
(ed. Vall. v. p. 584). Bishop Westcott 
considers this a case of St. Jerome’s care- 
lessness, but the facts are, we believe, 
more consistent with a Greek text which 
had aban twice over. 


(2) Verses of which the Greek counterpart 
appears half in one family of MSS. and 
half in another. 


Jobn ix 9 alii autem nequaquam sed 
similis est eius ; ille dicebat quia ego 
sum : The Vulgate MSS. are fairly 
unanimous here ; but the readings of this 
passage do not agree consistently with 
any one Greek group. 

John x. 29 pater meus quod dedit mihi 
maius omnibus est ; here the Vulgate 
reading is perfectly sure ; but quoddedit mihi 
is supported by the Greek N B*L, maius 
omnibus est by Gk. A, and, with variation 
< a by Band X, against other known 

S. 


(3) Vulgate readings which have only partial 
— : or attestation in existing Greek 


Luke ix. 4 inde ne exeatis : xe is omitted 
by the majority of the Old-Latin; the 
only Greek authority which has uf is 34. 

Luke xi. 53 os eius opprimere is certainly 
a translation of émorouifew (3 MSS. in 
Tisch.), not of dwocrouari{ew : the Old- 
—_ have committere, etc. = cupBdddrdgcw 

. 69. 

John iii. 36 incredulus est filio apparently 

answering to dmoréy ta vig B. 69 al. 


pauc. ; cf. non credit in filio majority of the 
Old-Latin : c, however, has non obaudierit 


filio, a indictoobaudiens est filio (cf. Oypr. 

Test. ii. 27) = dweiOav rg vig the regular 

Greek reading. 

i. 34, 36, viii, 21, xili. 33. The 
Vulgate MSS. vary between quaeritis 
and quaeretis, the majority being usually 
on the side of quaeritis : the Greek 
reading throughout is (yrfcere, 69 alone 
reading (nreire in every case, with some- 
what suspicious consistency, but with 
support occasionally from Ml oo 
tanus) and one or other of the Ferrar 
group (13, 69, 124, 346). 

Our object.in circulating this letter among 
our friends and colleazues en in similar 
work is to ask their kind help in looking up 
Greek MSS. at present uncollated or only in- 
sufficiently collated, in order that our con- 


as part of the epilogue to the forthcomin 
fasciculus containing St. John, may be as soun 
as possible. Joun SARUM. 
H, J. WHITE. 


Salisbury, Christmas, 1893. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PREVALENCE OF -S PLURALITY IN ENGLISH. 
Oxford: Jan. 18, 1394, 

As Prof. Napier will retura to the Chronicle 
and the Ormulum, I will defer any reply I may 
have to make to that part of his argument until 
his complete statement is before me. AndI am 
glad to be able to take this course, because it 
allows me to concentrate my attention in the 
present letter upon a very important aspect of 
the discussion to which Prof. Napier has justly 
given a very marked prominence. 

This debate is in some danger of suffering from 
a kind of fallacy which has of late years been 
rather on the increase, a fallacy to which I 
know aot whether the logicians have assigned 
any technical name, but which I will venture 
to call the Fallacy of Many Reasons. Some 
readers may be led to infer that the cause for 
which so much can be said is the right cause ; 
the quality of the reasons may elude scrutiny 
by mere force of numbers. Beside those 
which Prof. Napier has stated or intimated in 
his two letters, there is a further series of 
reasons on the same side by Prof. J mn in 
the AcADEMY of December 9, so t with 
such a crowd of arguments against one, it is 
rather hard for a bewildered opponent to know 
where to begin. In this predicament I welcome 
the prominence which Prof. Napier has given 
to one part of his evidence, the more so as I 
believe it to be the strongest argument in his 
whole It is also one in Prof. 
Jespersen’s series; so that in answering it I 
shall meet both the champions of the opposite 
cause. And I have a personal interest in 
combating this a. because it is one by 
which I was myself (long ago) taken captive. 
Let me present Prof. Napier’s argument in his 
own words, 

**T pointed out that when the Chronicle and the 
Ormulum were written, the s- ending was not yet 
the universal plural inflexion in French. In fact, 
it was not a sign in number at all, but one of case. 
Take, for instance, the old French declension of 
murs * a wall’: 

Singular, Nom. murs | Plural, Nom. mur. 
» Obl. mur. »» Obl. murs. 
How could any Englishman of the twelfth century 
possibly deduce from this that s is a characteristic 
sign of plurality? And if not, how could it 
influence English plurals ?’’ 
The argument is, that inasmuch as the -s of 
the nominative singular did not influence 
English usage, therefore it follows pari 
ratione that the -s of the accusative plural was 
pow f uninfluential. This is what we are 
asked to accept as if it were a necessary infer- 
ence. In stating the considerations which I 
have to offer against this conclusion, I will 
— of these two endings, as the first -s and 

e second -s, 

(1.) At the time with which we are dealing, 
the first -s was not in equal vigour and vitality 
with the second -s; as is proved by the fact 
that in the next stage of French literature the 
first -s disappeared, while the second -s re- 
mained. Now we know that the orthography 
of literature follows the usage of living speech 
not close at its heels, but after a wide interval. 
Long before it was rejected by rr, it 
had become unheard or faintly audible in talk. 
The question before us is not one of literary, 
but of colloquial influences. I venture to assert, 
and that without much fear of contradiction, 





was unperceived, while the second -s made its 
weight and significance to be felt, as every 
commercial transaction would cause it to recur 
in all the fulness of its import. 
(2.) I hardly know whether it is worth while 
to urge the well-known fact, that, in self- 
propagating force, the accusative is more 
powerful than the nominative. This considera- 
tion sinks into insignificance by the side of the 
foregoing, and still more so by the side of the 
following. 
(3.) When two languages are brought into 
close and daily contact, the power (whatever it 
be) which one may have to modify the other 
is not evenly distributed in its action over all 
the parts and members of that other, but can 
only be exercised upon such parts as are pre- 
disposed by some antecedent harmony or 
similarity of form to catch a sympathetic 
movement. 
Now if this general truth be admitted, I am 
entitled to conclude that, even if at the time of 
contact the first -s had been flourishing with 
the same force of vitality as the second -s, still 
it could not have exercised any influence upon 
English, because there was nothing in the 
English structure of the nominative to respond 
to its influence. 
These considerations seem to obviate the 
difficulty of supposing that the French -s, 
though not yet exclusively used as a sign of 
plurality, did nevertheless impart a strong 
impulse to the extension of s- plurality in 
English, and in fact was the cause why it so 
rapidly became universal. And when Prof. 
Napier asks, ‘‘ How could any Englishman of 
the twelfth century possibly deduce, &c.,” I 
answer, that the influence for which I contend 
was not conducted through any process of 
deduction, but through the force of unconscious 
attraction. It was brought about, not by close 
meditation, but by the rough and ready inter- 
course of the market and the hunting-field. 

J. EARLE. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE annual general meeting of the London 
Geologists’ Association will be held in the 
botanical theatre of University College on 
Frjday next, February 2, when the president, 
Mr. Horace B. Woodward, will deliver an 
address on ‘‘ Geology in the Field and in the 
Study.” The treasurer’s accounts for last year 
show a surplus income of about £63, which 
has been daly invested. 

An extraordinary meeting of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute will be held on Tuesday next, 
when Mr. J. E. Budgett Meakin will read a 
pe r on “‘ The People of Morocco,” with lime- 

ight illustrations. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. Cartes P. G. Scorr has reprinted 
from the 7'’ransactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association a lengthy list, illustrated 
with abundant illustrations, of ‘‘ English Words 
which have gained or lost an Initial Consonant 
by Attraction.” 
** By Attraction, as here used, is meant an ap- 
—s accidental or unintentional transfer of a 
consonant of a word, most commonly the 
article an or some definitive, to the beginning of 
the following word, or of an initial consonant to 
the end of the preceding word, usually the article 
a. Atypical example of the first kind is an awi, 
taken as a naw/l; of the second kind, « nauger, 
taken as an auger.” 
He supports Dr. Murray’s explanation of cockney 
= “cock’s egg”; but he carries the argument 
one stage further, by showing that the intrusive 
n is really the result of ‘‘ attraction.” In sup- 
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(1. 3281) a naye= “an egg.” He also deals 
with the class of cases in which the final of 
then, the old dative of the definite article, has 
been ‘‘ attracted” to the following word: ¢.g., 
John a Nokes = John atten okes. Such is the 
explanation he would give of the colloquial 
expression ‘‘ to the nines’ = to then eyne. Mr. 
Scott displays great learning and ingenuity ; 
but his exposition is not always very lucid, and 
the tone of his allusions to some English 
scholars might be more courteous. 


WE have also received from America a copy 
of the dissertation which Mr. William Peters 
Reeves submitted for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Johns Hopkins University. Its 
title is ‘‘ A Study in the Tenguge of Scottish 
Prose before 1600,” and it shows evident marks 
of original research among the few MS. 
materials that are available. The author gives 
considerable quotations from the Acts of the 
Scottish Parliament; from MHay’s Buke of 
Batailles, of which the origi is preserved in 
the library at Abbotsford ; from the Buke of Luv, 
in the possession of Lord Talbot de Malahide ; 
and from various other early MSS., some of 
which have never been printed. He adds two 
short discussions, on the phonology of the 
vowels and on grammar ; and concludes with a 
useful bibliography. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


PuILoLocicat.—( Dictionary Evening, Friday, 
Jan. 12.) 
BensamMin Dawson, Esq., treasurer, in the chair.— 
Mr. Henry Bradley made his yearly report on the 
progress of his work in editing the E and F words 
for the society’s New English Dictionary. He 
had long finished E, the last portion of which 
would soon be issued as a separate half-Part. 
Proof to ‘“‘Female’’ had been sent out from 
Oxford, and y to “Feral”? sent in. Mr. 
Bradley said the Dictionary was a great co-opera- 
tive undertaking ; and he wished to thank most 
heartily all his helpers, who, to his regret, did not 
obtain due credit for their work, all of which went 
to the editors of the book. He then dealt with 
the following words: Nash and Florio use 
“flaunting Fabian’’; this is Englished from 
Latin licens Fabius, at the Lupercalia. The slang 
‘*fake ’? does not really mean to steal: its earlier 
form is “‘feak, feague,’’ Germ. fegen, to furbish 
up, to sweep, to plunder, ill-treat. Rowlands has 
‘a feaguer of loges’’ ; dramatists say ‘‘ feague it 
away, sweep it away’’; all the senses of “‘ fake’’ 
are well given in Vaux’s Slang Dictionary of 1812. 
The verb *‘ fall’? has twenty and a half columns 
and 100 numbered senses in Mr. Bradley’s new 
Part ; the noun ‘‘ fall’? has five columns. ‘ Fall” 
is not connected with Greek spdAAcew, and perhaps 
not with Latin fullere. ‘‘ Falter’? is not from 
“ fault,’’ whose 7 is late, but is perhaps allied to 
“‘felter,”’ to stick, or “‘ falden,’’ to give way. The 
first sense of ‘‘ family’? in English is that of the 
Latin familia, a household of servants (slaves). The 
word was long used in India for a staff of officers. 
“Fan,” O.E. fann, from Latin vannus, a shovel or 
basket for throwing corn up in the air to winnow 
it, did not get its notion of ‘‘ blowing”? till the 
sixteenth century. As to “‘ fancy,’’ though now 
used for the prize-ring, its first sense was “‘ the per- 
ceptive power of the mind’”’: ‘“‘ We know matters 
of Fact by the help of impressions made on the 
Fancy ” (1722). ‘* Far” was used with negatives 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: “‘ far 
unfit, far impatient.’’ ‘‘ Farce,” a comic per- 
formance, was French farce, “‘ stuffing,” applied 
to words put between Kyrie and Eleison in the 
church services: Latin farcire, to stuff out, inter- 
. Farce was then shifted to the interpolated 
comic French words, or gag, put by actors into 
religious plays, and was lastly transferred to a 
purely comic performance. ‘‘ Fare” has 
from the strong conjugation to the weak ; its own 
strong past tense and participle died out, and their 
places were taken by the preterite and pt part. 
of the weak O.E. verb feran, whose present tense 
ewise disappeared. ‘‘Farm,’’ French ferme, 


Chaucer uses it), also a signature (whence the 
business ‘‘ firm’), is from jirmare, to put on a firm 
basis, to settle; from ‘“‘rent,’’? farm passed to a 
lease, and toa tract of land held on lease to be 
cultivated. ‘* Fated’’: Dryden’s “ his fated 
armour’’ was glossed as ‘‘ protected by a decree 
}of Fate’’: it is Ariosto’s armi fatati, ‘‘ enchanted 
arms.”’ ‘‘ Father’’: the d of U.E. fader lasted to 
the sixteenth century, though } is used in two 
MSS. of the Cursor Mundi ; the change to th is due 
to the fact that the sound of r made it easier to 
en th before it than d, yet the scribes 
ew that the ¢h was a voiced sound, and so they 
left d to avoid the sharp th of ‘f path.” ‘‘ Fathom ” 
is the space of the outstretched arms; Dekker has 
**thy Bride, she that is now thy Fudome.”’ 
‘*favel,” now “‘ favour ’’: O.Fr. fauvel, a fallow- 
coloured horse, which was taken as an emblem of 
dishonesty. In the French ‘*‘ Roman du Fauvel,” 
Fauvel is a ‘‘ Reynard the Fox.’ ‘ Fear,” verb 
in O.E. meant to terrify; later, ‘‘ fear’? was (1) 
to frighten, (2) to frighten oneself of something, 
(3) to be afraid, (4) to be afraid of athing. ‘* Feck”’ 
(Scotch), shortened from ‘“ effect,’? the amount, 
bulk, whole: Ohaucer, ‘‘ My purchas is th’ effecte 
of al my rent.” ‘‘ Fee”: O.E. feoh, cattle, pro- 
perty, money, is obsolete; the doctor’s ‘‘ fee’’ is 
the fee simple, fief, feud, Latin feodum, which 
meant a stipend.—A hearty vote of thanks was 
to Mr. Bradley for his paper, and for his 
valuable services to the society’s Dictionary. 


Ruskin Socrery.—(Friday,’ Jan. 12.) 
J. Ex1tiorr Viney, Esq., inthe chair.—Mr. Sydney 
Robjohns read a paper entitled ‘‘The Sanguine 
Stain—Things Visible and Faith.’’ He said that 
the time had come when the conflict between 
theologians and men of science should cease. The 
two domains of thought were perfectly distinct ; 
and there was no reason, in the nature of things, 
why a man should not be at once a theologian and 
a student of science. He referred to the presi- 
dential address of Prof. Burdon-Sanderson, before 
the British Association at Nottingham, and also to 
Dr. Martineau’s reply to Tyndall’s Belfast address. 
Infiniteness and eternalness are exclusively con- 
ceptions of faith. Dr. Huggins, in his address to 
the British Association at Cardiff, said that it was 
only through the collisions of dark suns that a 
temporary rejuvenescence of the heavens is 
possible, and that it is by such ebbings and 
flowings of stellar life that the inevitable end can, 
even for a little, be delayed. Our conceptions of 
that which is of faith, on the contrary, point to 
eternalness. Mr. Ruskin’s teaching as to the 
relation of matter and spirit were that finiteness 
was over all material, that is, visible things; and 
that the loveliness of nature could only be perceived 
spiritually, and as a reflection of the Eternal 
Spirit. On revisiting Mont Blanc in 1845 he 
wrote :— 
**O Mount beloved, mine eyes again 
Behold the twilight’s sanguine stain 
Along thy peaks expire.”’ 
Mr. Ruskin sees over Nature, which he can 
scientifically analyse and intellectually grasp. 
When man thinks that he discovers a want of 
harmony, the fault is in himself. The astronomer 
reverently bows before the Eternal Truth, as he 
watches, in the loneliness of the night, the process 
of a sun in a state of consuming and expiring fire ; 
the painter, as he — the hues of early morn, 
may realise, like . Ruskin, the ‘‘ Sanguine 
Stain ’’ as a symbol and sign of the Eternal. 


HisronicaL.—( Thursday, Jan. 18.) 

Sm M. E. Grant Derr, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. J. Tempest Blanch was elected a fellow.—A 
paper was read by Major Martin A. S. Hume, 
editor of the Calendar of Spanish State Papers 
(Elizabeth) on *‘ Antonio Perez in Exile,’’ in which 
the career of this remarkable man was traced with 
great minuteness from contemporary State Papers 
in English and Spanish archives. Major Hume 
has several new theories with regard to such 
questions as Perez’s complicity in the political 
crime which led to his expulsion from Spain, his 
relations with Essex, and the exact value of his 
services to the French Government. The con- 
clusions drawn by Major Hume are supported in 
each case by the evidence of original documents 





Med. Lat. firma, a fixed payment (in which sense. 


FINE ART. 
TWO BOOKS ON INSCRIPTIONS. 


Latin Historical Inscriptions illustrating the 
History of the Early Empire. By G. Rushforth. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) It was a happy 
thought on the part of Mr. Rushforth to illus- 
trate the history of the early Roman Empire 
by a small selection of inscriptions. Historians 
of the new school are not distinguished from 
their predecessors by any point so much as 
by the great use they make of epigraphical 
evidence. The use and value of this sort of 
evidence are likely to be further extended with 
time; and yet, till Mr. Rushforth’s bookappeared, 
there existed in English no elementary hand- 
book of epigraphy. Wilmann’s Hxempla make 
rather too big a book to begin with; and 
English students had to be content with a 
French manual, Cagnat’s Cours d’épigraphie 
latine. Mr. Rushforth’s introduction, how- 
ever, will now do much to familiarise readers 
with the ‘“‘ common form” of inscriptions; and 
his selected examples show both how the rules 
for reading these documents must be applied, 
and also how interesting is the matter recorded 
when put in a proper light. His “‘ juicy”” way 
of teaching (if we may be pardoned for a 
convenient Americanis - out all the 
flavour and interest which these old-world 
records contain; and readers new to the 
subject will be agreeably surprised to see how 
much history is wrapped up in half-a-dozen 
lines. Even the curious personality of some of 
the Roman emperors comes out in their official 
notices; and the patient labour of scholars, 
adding point to point, has discovered what is 
implied in a title or its omission, in the name 
of an officer or a flattering allusion to the 
senate. The shadowy L. Clodius Macer of 
Tacitus or Suetonius becomes a living, an 
ambitious, and, above all, a probable figure 
when the types and legends of his coins are 
taken into account. The selection of inscrip- 
tions is very considerably enriched by the 
inclusion of certain coin-legends. Mr. Rush- 
forth must be congratulated on the great 
variety of topic, and therefore of interest, 
which he has contrived to represent within the 
modest compass of one hundred inscriptions. 
The i mdation of the principate, military 
affairs, the establishment of communications 
throughout the Empire by road, municipal 
life, and some religious features of the age, are 
among the +, subjects which his choice illus- 
trates ; entike has managed to include specimens 
of epitaphs, votive and honorary inscriptions, 
milestones, boundary-stones, inscriptions from 
other public works, legionary tiles, calendars, 
imperial edicts, and diplomata militaria. 
From the nature of the case, there is no 
great room for originality in treating these 
matters; but Mr. Rushforth shows care and 
lucidity in every page, and he has filled ina 
most satisfactory manner a gup in our classical 
literature. The use of the volume would be 
somewhat facilitated if the number of the 
inscription treated appeared at the top of each 
page. 

De Rebus Thyatirenorum Commentatio Epi- 
graphica, Thesim proponebat M. Clerc. 
(Paris: Picard ; London: — In the brief 
and mutilated stone-records of the town of 
Thyatira M. Clerc finds fresh evidence of the 
wonderful prosperity which Asia Minor enjoyed 
under the early Roman emperors. The site of 
the town, inhabited perhaps long before, was 
in all probability first regularly colonised by 
Macedonian supporters of Seleucus Nicator, 
and its happy situation has kept the settlement 
alive for something like two thousand three 
hundred years. Not even Turkish rule could 
quite destroy it. Indeed, at the present moment 
it has rather regained population; and this is 





which have recently been discovered by him. 
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the more strange because the old industry of 


the place, the crimson dye work (compare the 
Acts of the Apostles 16.14) has lately been 
killed by aniline dyes. But at no period was 
it so flourishing as about the date of Caracalla. 
Like nearly every Roman emperor of whom we 
know anything, even the worst, Caracalla 
found time to attend to the interests of the 
provinces, and for Thyatira in particular he did 
something—it is not clear what—to which 
grateful allusions are found in some of the 
inscriptions. Of these documents there are in 
all over a hundred, dating chiefly, of course, 
from the Roman period ; and M. Clerc, classify- 
ing and sifting them, has made them supply 
varied, though fragmentary, information on the 
gods, the government, the commerce, and the 
vublic games of the people of Thyatira. The 
inscriptions, as he puts them together, also yield 
a probability that the town illustrates the usual 
Roman policy of leaving the control of local 
affairs in the hands of a limited number of 
families. A few wealthy houses seem to have 
been in something like hereditary possession 
of the offices and priesthoods. But the evi- 
dence is too incomplete for us to be sure. One 
thing is clear, that the name of the town was 
neuter plural, not (as Pliny wrote it) feminine 
singular. As to a few puzzling words or titles, 
about which M. Clerc confesses himself to be at 
a loss, it would have been easier for his readers 
to make conjecture if he had been able to 
print the inscriptions in full. M. Clerc’s Latin 
is smooth, easy, and correct, although a critical 
taste might perhaps take exception to his con- 
structions of ceterum and quominus. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE understand that Lord Dillon will be 
proposed next week as director of the Society 
of Antiquaries, in succession to the late H. 8. 
Milman; and Prof. J. H. Middleton as the 
new member of council. 


Mr. Joun MuRRAY announces a new edition 
of his Handbook to Rome, brought thoroughly 
up to date and in great measure re-written by 
the Rev. W. H. Pullen. Classical archaeology 
has been treated by Prof. Lanciani; the 
sculpture galleries by Mr. A. 8. Murray, of the 
British Museum ; and the picture galleries, by 
Sir A. Henry Layard. 


Tue subject of Mr. G. Aitchison’s course of 
lectures, as professor of architecture in the 
Royal Academy, which begin next Monday, 
will be “ The Advancement of Architecture.” 


Mr. TaLtrourD Ety—of 73, Parliament-hill- 
road, Hampstead—will deliver a free public lec- 
ture at the South Kensington Museum on Satur- 
day, February 10, at 8 p.m., on ‘‘The Arts of 
Egypt and Assyria, in their relation to those of 
Greece,” illustrated by the oxyhydrogen lan- 
tern. The lecture will be followed by four 
demonstrations, to be given in the galleries of 
the British Museum, on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days at 2.45 p.m. 


MEssrs. Bovussop, VALADON & Co. will have 
on view next week, at the Goupil Galleries in 
Regent-street, a collection of Japanese prints, 
formerly in the possession of M. Th. Duret, 
including examples of Haronobou, Hiroshigué, 
Hokusai, Kounyoshi, Kyonaga, Outamaro, 
Yeishi, and Toyokouni. 


THE spring exhibition, to be held in the 
Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool during the 
months of February and March, will consist 
of three departments: (1) pictures in oil and 
water-colours by local artists ; (2) decorative 
and applied art, including architecture, 
designs, embroidery, stone and wood carving, 
metalwork, ceramics, enamel, &c.; and (3) 
photographs and photographic appliances. 


A sERIES of plates, produced in collotype, 
are being ee for issue with the new 
serial edition of Cathedrals, Abbeys, and Churches 
of England and Wales, Part 1 of which will 
be published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. with the 
February magazines. 


WE have received a circular letter from the 
Greek Syllogos of Candia, making an ap 
for the preservation of the Gortyna inscription, 
which is described (without much exaggeration 
as ‘“‘the most famous of the epigraphi 
remains of Greek antiquity that have come 
down to us.” It appears that this inscription 
is still left in the place where it was found in 
1884—exposed not only to the weather and 
to the water of an irrigation channel, but also 
to the risk of destruction by an ignorant or 
malicious hand. To purchase the inscription, 
and to transport it to a safe and easily 
accessible place, will cost a sum estimated at 
frs. 10,000 (£400). Towards this, subscriptions 
are asked for; and there is offered, in return 
for each subscription of £25, a cast of the entire 
wall that contains the inscription. 


WE quote the following from the T'imes :— 


“The excavations now being carried out by the 
German School of Archaeology under the direction 
of Dr. Dorpfeld, beneath the slope of the Pnyx, 
have already resulted in a discovery of much 
interest. The remains of an ancient subterranean 
aqueduct have been laid bare, which Dr. Dorp- 
feld believes to have been constructed by Peisis- 
tratos, and to have been connected with the 
fountain Enneakrounos, which, in opposition to 
other authorities, he places near the Pnyx 
within the Akropolis. The discovery is of con- 
siderable importance, as it apparently solves the 
much-debated question with regard to the water 
supply of the ancient fortress, which has hitherto 
baffled archaeologists. Dr. Dérpfeld believes that 
during the progress of the excavations a passage 


| cut through the rock of the Akropolis will be 


discovered.’’ 


Tue 8.P.C.K. has issued a little card on the 
coins of the New Testament, to which we call 
attention on account of the excellence of the 
illustrations, prepared by Messrs. Marcus Ward 
& Co. These consist of facsimiles of a mite, a 
farthing, a denarius, and a shekel, executed in 
high relief, both obverse and reverse. There 
are also representations of the golden candle- 
stick from the Arch of Titus, and of the large 
bronze of Titus with the well-known legend, 
‘* Judaea Capta.” 


THE Illustrated Archaeologist for December 
(Charles J, Clark) is an admirable number, 
well carrying out the promise in the pro- 
spectus, that illustrations would be used really 
to illustrate. First, we have a coloured plate 
of portions of the mosaic pavement found by 
Prof. Flinders Petrie, at Tel el-Amarna, to 
which no description in words could do justice ; 
then, an account, by Mr. Gilbert Goudie, of 
his excavation of a ‘‘ Pictish’ tower in Shet- 
land, which equally demands photographs and 
plans; an ingenious theory of the mode in 
which the Celtic brooch was worn, by Mr. J. 
Romilly Allen; and a critical examination of 
prehistoric flint saws and sickles, by Dr. Robert 
Munro. Each of these articles is a valuable 
contribution to archaeology, made intelligible 
by means of abundant and excellent cuts. 


THE STAGE. 


NEW PANTOMIME. 





One of the most important pieces in London, 
from the point of view of art, is the Lyceum 
pantomime. There is no pretentiousness 
about it, no manner of straining: it is not 
a melodrama that pretends to be a edy, 








nor a farce that would like, if it could, to. 


be taken for a comedy. And it has now 
settled down to a run of great smoothness, 
being played twice every day. It is alsoa 
popular as well as an artistic success, Mr. 
Oscar Barrett, its organiser, having sxil- 
fully, last year at the Olympic, ‘laid his 
pipes” in the direction of a bigger enter- 
prise — convinced critical people, whose 
opinions reached the paying public, that he 
knew how to combine what every one wants 
with what every one should grow the more 
tasteful for seeing. In this new order of 
pantomime, it may be a surprise to those 
who have not yet seen it to hear, the author 
is a person who really counts. The story 
is positively adhered to. Mr. Horace 
Lennard has written the ‘‘ book,” and has 
written it well. The music is good; it is 
excellently chosen, and, for the most part, 
excellently executed. The acting—yes, I 
will speak of the acting next, and leave 
to .the last that wonderful matter of 
colour and stage-arrangement—the acting 
is, in several cases, of merit, and in 
all is, at least, blameless. Take, for 
instance, Cinderella’s ugly and tyrannical 
sisters — parts which the public insists, 
and managers concede, shall always be 
played by men. Such parts are generally 
made of intolerable vulgarity. A couple of 
comic performers, whose uncomeliness is all 
their art, are wont to appear in skirts which 
they manage hideously, with the offensive- 
ness, to begin with, of an inconceivable 
awkwardness, and, to boot, with the ugliest 
suggestions of the prudery of the respectable 
ignorant. The two actors, Mr. Victor 
Stevens and Mr. Fred Emery, who play 
these parts at the Lyceum, play them so 
blamelessly that I must needs bestow on the 
unfortunate gentlemen that negative praise, 
which, in parts like these, which I loathe 
altogether, is the nearest point to enthusiasm 
that I can ever hope to find myself capable 
of reaching. ‘They really are not bad— 
they really are not bad at all. The 
characters are few. Mr. Charles Lauri, the 
“‘ Black Cat,” who in utter defiance of the 
Thirteen Club, brings luck to Cinderella, is 
as clever as he was last year at the Olympic, 
when the fortunes of the admirable beast 
were associated with those of Dick 
Whittington. Miss Clara Jecks, who, if she 
does not contribute to the merriment of 
nations, has certainly in her time made 
evenings at the Adelphi less dull, has but 
a small opportunity. Miss Minnie Terry, as 
the Sylph Coquette—an interpolation 
of Mr. Lennard’s, I assume, but Mr. 
Andrew Lang will spot the mistake I hope, 
and correct me if I am wrong—Miss 
Minnie Terry then, as the Sylph Coquette, 
reminds me, after too long an absence, 
that she is the only child actress I ever 
cared for, except Miss Vera Beringer. She 
remains, one is glad to find, graceful; and 
her enunciation, how excellent, and her 
intelligence, how marked! Miss Ellaline 
Terriss plays Cinderella with a happy union 
of youthfulness and authority such as 
could perhaps hardly have come to her had 
she not been an actor’s daughter. Miss 
Winifred Emery, the child of a delightful 
character-actor, had it, I remember, very 
early, the “authority,” I mean: she could 
not help having the youth. And so had 
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Mrs. Kendal—the child of an excellent 
actress of comedy, who did at the very 
least her share towards —e some 
ple’s boyhood less sad. One of the very 
Peat parts | ever saw Mrs. Kendal in was 
this very part of Cinderella. And now, in 
Mr. Lennard’s version of it, it is played 
bewitchingly by Miss Ellaline Terriss. 
these things are very satisfactory to 
count over, and remember: they tell of a 
Saturday afternoon spent at least in a bien 
honnéte endroit, asa French friend of mine 
ingeniously answered when I mentioned that 
I had espied him on the King’s-road at 
Brighton. But these things are not all. 
It is much that there should be restored to 
us the order of pantomime that we knew a 
score of years ago, before the stage was 
tramped across by vast armies, or was made 
the scene for the display of that “riper 
humour” which we owe to “the Great 
Masters of the Music Halls.” Yet the one 
thing really most memorable in the ‘‘ New 
Pantomime ””—for while much has been 
revived, this at least has been added—is 
the exhibition of an extraordinary taste 
and talent in the arrangement of colour, 
both as to the actual scenery and as to 
the costumes to which for the most part 
it is a background. The immensely im- 
proved arrangement of colour in costume— 
in great groupings as well as in the single 
figure—is due to same extent of course, to 
the improvement in dyes, and to the 
improvement in the general taste, and, as 
regards the boards, to the efforts of pioneers 
in this matter, such as Mr. Wilson Barrett, 
and Mr. Irving himself (perhaps most of 
all), whose theatre Mr. Oscar Barrett now 
occupies. But that is not everything. 
Only an eye singularly gifted, and singularly 
cultivated besides, could have devised and 
carried to perfection schemes of colour like 
two, at least, of those now executed at the 
Lyceum: first, the autumn scene, a wide 
forest glade in October— 


“Green-golden, orange, vermilion, golden and 
brown, 
The high years’ flaunting crown ’’— 


if I may quote Mr. Robert Bridges; and 
secondly that fairy-boudoir, of rococo 
form, gold and sky-blue and rose-colour, 
such as might have ensured to Francois 
Boucher, for ever, the Pompadour’s grati- 
tude. I hail this latter scene as quite the 
most lovely realisation of ‘‘ the bad period ” 
—one does but quote it prae-Raphaelite— 
that we have seen in London ; while, of the 
former, if Mr. Bridges’s lines have not 
described it already far better, let me but 
soberly and more prosaicly say, that what 
with trees and falling foliage, and autumn- 
clad figures, there flies or flaunts across the 
stage in a sequence quite exquisite, every 
hue of oak and orange, of walnut and 
canary, of russet and cinnamon. These 
are some of the most thoroughly artistic 
pictures ever beheld on any boards. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 
A NEW play by Mr. Robert Buchanan, called 
The Charlatan,” was produced some days 
‘nce at the Haymarket, the chief characters 
being represented by Mr. and Mrs. Beerbohm 





Tree, Mr. Fred Terry, Miss Gertrude — 
Mr. Fred Kerr, Mr. Nutcombe Gould, and Miss 
Lily Hanbury. 


Miss ANNIE Rosez’s season at the Royalty 
has been signalised by the production of that 
which the learned in Scandinavian tongues 
assure us is an adaptation rather than a trans- 
lation of a play by Bjérnsen. Some there be 
who do not quite accept the decision that 
Scandinavia is the especial home of dramatic 
genius ; but Bjérnsen’s novels have some degree 
of merit (as even the translations make plain), 
and one might have hoped for something not 
indeed great, but at least fairly interesting. 
But ‘‘ outside the limited circle,” says a con- 
temporary, not without careful analysis, ‘‘‘A 
Gauntlet ’ will be looked on as a tedious moral 
charade, crudely set forth.” It would seem, 
from this account, to have something in common 
with Jdeala and The Heavenly Twins—two 
‘*viewy,” not to say ‘‘faddist,” stories, which 
have enjoyed an hour of popular success. 


Ar the Pioneer Club, next Monday after- 
noon, Mrs. Theodore Wright and Mrs. Osman 
Edwards are going to give readings from 
Bjérnsen’s plays in the visitors’ rooms : visitors 
will be admitted on the members’ tickets. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


A CONCERT performance of the two operas, 


** Pagliacci” and ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” at 
the Queen’s Hall last Saturday afternoon 
attracted an immense audience. Anyone 
having seen those works given under proper 
conditions at the opera house could have fore- 
told that the music alone, especially of the 
former, would prove singularly tame. Yet it 
is easy to account for the success of the under- 
taking. London is a large city, and no doubt 
many were drawn thither ty curiosity. But 
there is a section of the public who will not 
enter an opera house, and yet see no harm 
in listening to an opera given on a concert 
platform. How they reconcile this with their 
conscience is a mystery which we will not 
attempt to fathom. If they enjoy music 
which loses nearly all its meaning apart from 
the stage, no one will grudge them that 
enjoyment. Miss Ella Russell and Messrs. 
Lloyd, Ben Davies, and Eugene Oudin were the 
principal vocalists, and acquitted themselves 
well. Signor Armando Seppilli proved an 
intelligent, if not brilliant, conductor. 

Five of the new pianoforte pieces(Op. 118 and 
119) recently published by Brahms, wereplayed 
for the first time in England at the Popular 
Concert on Monday evening. Of modern piano- 
forte pieces there are many, but only a few 
have any real value. In Brahms, intellect and 
emotion are not always evenly balanced; and 
when the former prevails, the music becomes 
more orlessdry. Yet it is always interesting, 
for the composer works up his material not with 
the empty pomp of a pedant, but with the skill 
ofa master. The first of the pieces under notice 
is a Ballade, in which the softly meandering 
middle section contrasts admirably with the 
energetic principal theme. The Intermezzo 
opens in a restless manner, but the middle 
episode is both calm and graceful. A second 
Intermezzo contains some clever and character- 
istic thematic workings. A Jomanze in F is 
remarkable for its simplicity and delicate charm : 
it is very short, almost too short, and, at first 
hearing, the very brief restatement of the first 
theme does not seem to bring the piece to a 
satisfactory conclusion. The middle section is 
particularly quaint: one can trace in it 
the influence of both Bach and Chopin, 
a combination by no means unpleasant. 
The Rhapsodie, with its bold principal subject 





followed by a chorale, and its dainty middle 
section, forms an excellent specimen of Hun- 
garian music. Of the five pieces, the last 
two seem to us the most inspired. They 
were all interpreted by Mlle. Eibenschiitz with 

t skill and earnestness, although in some 
of the numbers she did not seem to bring out 
the full meaning of the music: we refer 
— ly to the Ballade and Romanze. 

r. Stanford’s Mass in G (Op. 46) was per- 
formed on Tuesday evening at the Bach 
Society’s concert, Queen’s Hali. The work 
was composed specially for the Church of the 
Oratory, and bears the inscription: ‘ To 
Thomas Wingham, in sincere regard, December, 
1892.” The music throughout is dignified, 
and, though not lacking in contrapuntal 
devices, easy to follow. The Credo is a very 
fine number. There is a happy blending in it 
of the old and the new; the dramatic ‘ Cruci- 
fixus ” passage and the contrapuntal ‘“ Et 
vitam venturi” may serve as illustration. 
Next to the ‘‘Credo,” the soft plaintive ‘‘ Agnus 
Dei” was the section of the which struck 
us most favourably. The work indeed, though 
it may not display marked individuality, is 
worthy of the composer; it is moreover pleas- 
ing to note that the ‘‘sincere regard’’ of one 
native musician for another was the raison 
d’étre of the Mass. The performance, under 
the direction of the composer, was good—one 
cannot say excellent. The principal vocalists 
were Miss Esther Palliser, Miss Marie Brema, 
and Messrs. Shakespeare and Norman Salmond. 
The programme concluded with the second 
part of the first act of ‘‘ Parsifal.” To condemn 
an opera in concert form and to approve of 
‘* Parsifal’’ on a concert platform would, on 
principle, be irrational ; although it must be 
remembered that this is at the present day the 
only form in which the latter can be heard in 
England. Again, in “ Parsifal,’’ we have music 
of exceptionally emotional character ; and if its 
meaning, apart from the stage, is never 
fully revealed, its intense subjective power 
can be felt. The performance was singu- 
larly impressive; Messrs. Norman Salmond 
and David Bispham interpreted their parts 
with admirable emphasis and fervour. That 
‘“* Parsifal’’ is of ‘‘ solemn character” we 
willingly grant, and the request for the 
audience not to leave their seats during the 
performance was a justone. But was not the 
Mass entitled to a similar request? And 
surely every great work of musical art is of 
“solemn character”; the distinction made in 
favour of ‘‘ Parsifal ’’ savoured, in sooth, some- 
what of cant or custom. We must stand tothe 
** Hallelujah” chorus, rise (but only occasion- 
ally) to the “Sanctus,” and sit quietly through 
the “Grail” scene of ‘ Parsifal.”” Why not 
also teach us how we should behave in presence 


of Mozart’s ‘‘ Jupiter,” or Beethoven's 
**Choral,” or Schubert’s ‘‘ Unfinished ” 
Symphony ” 


J. S. SuEDLOCK, 








MUSIC NOTES, 


SuBScRIPTIONS are being asked towards a 
testimonial to Mr. Straus on the occasion of his 
retirement from the active pursuit of his pro- 
fession, and, in particular, from the post which, 
for so many years, he bas held at the Saturday 
and Monday Popular Concerts. The com- 
mittee includes Sir Frederick Leighton, Mr. 
Alma Tadema, Sir George Grove, and Dr. 
Parry. Contributions will be received by the 
hon. treasurer, Lady Sandurst, 10, Cadogan- 
gardens, S.W. 


THE popular concert at the South Place 
Institute, on the evening of Sunday next, 
January 28, will be devoted entirely to the 





works of Beethoven. 
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